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AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
[Verses read at a peace jubilee held in Boston on June 
15, 1869, just after the close of the war between the north- 
ern and southern states of our own country. ] 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song,— 
Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove. 
Speed o’er the far sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of love,— 
Angel of Peace thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet on this altar of thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea, 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main, 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply, 
Hear the loud tempest of voices .reply,— 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky!— 
Angels of Bethlehem echo the strain! 


“To sweeten life as we meet and part, 
We need but remember this: 
To carry always a tender heart 
For the tiniest thing that is. 


“ The wider the circle of love we make, 
The happier life we live, 
And the more we give for another’s sake, 
The more we shall have to give. 


“So let us widen it day by day, 
By loving a little more, 
Till nothing living be Shut away 
From a share in the heavenly store.” 


Prestpent G, Srantry Hann, Clark University, 
Worcester; The value of your teaching is not the in- 
formation you have put into the mind, but the interest 
you have awakened. 


WitiraAm T, Harris: Our system of education 
would lose much if the teacher should be deprived of 
the freedom to work out his own interpretation of 
principles. We do not wish them all to follow one 
method in details. The principle is the living and 
vital thing. 


Rev. Cuarurs G. Ames, Boston: The teacher who 
knows how will set up a dominion as mild and mas- 
terful as that of the sun in heaven, which calls forth 
every form of order and beauty, when storm and tem- 
pest and fire would spend their fury in vain. 

Heten Waterson Moony in Seriiner’s: The 
wisest and most helpful teacher is not the one whom 
the girls themselves “rave over” and find most “ mag- 
netic.” It is she who carefully avoids the appeal to 
the emotions, and who, without repelling the affections, 
knows how to check hysterical excess and keep the 
young nature cvol and steady by a delicate reserve 
and a gentle decision at the first indication of need. 
It isa curious fact in psychology—or is it physiology? 
—that while hero worship is a good thing for a boy, 
it is seldom a good thing for a girl. 


SHALL PUPILS DRILL? 


MILITARY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


OPINIONS OF THE RANK AND FILE. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. G. PEARSE, 
Omaha. 

Our own high school has for many years given in- 
struction in military tactics to all the boys in the high 
schcol except those excused on account of physical 
disability or for other reasons which seem good. I 
believe in it theroughly. It is popular in the city 
and among the boys. ‘The exercises themselves are 
fine physical drill. The training of the will and the 
attention have a good influence in other school duties. 
The plan pursued in all high schools would give us 
throughout the country a fine body of young men 
with good educations and well trained in military 
exercises. 

Dr. J. T. Prince, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 

I am opposed to the introduction of military in- 
struction into the schools on the general principle 
that the ends of education are antagonistic to the ends 
ot war. If this reason seems too sentimental, there is 
the practical reason that military drill in the schools 
ix not a good preparation for the life of a soldier. Ex- 
perience shows that nothing short of aetual service 
with commanders under the authority of the govern- 
ment will best prepare for war. Germany, with its 
best trained soldiers in the world, is a notable example 
of this. It has been found there that military in- 
struction in the schools gives boys a distaste for 
military service and unfits them to enter into the 
business of fighting as they should. If this is true in 
Germany, where military service is obligatory, how 
much more will it be true in America, where such ser- 
vice is voluntary? 

Perhaps the very want of preparation mentioned 
in your letter will be, in the future, in the light of 
recent experience, the best possible safeguard against 
ihe folly of suddenly rushing into war. A_ teacher, 
especially an over hasty one, should not have his rod 
ioo close at hand. A little time and effort in getting 
at the instrument of torture may sometimes have a 
soothing effect and may save him from many a rash 
blunder, 

SUPERINTENDENT DARIUS STEWARD, 
Fargo, N. D. 

1 do not sympathize with the proposition for mili- 
tary drill in schools. The boys who have gone to 
war will be good soldiers before the government will 
or can provide them with rifles. 

— 
C. B. Tow te, 
Vallejo, Cal. 

Our resources in all ways are very great; but great 
rescurces without the power to use them are of little 
value. The present war has shown us how weak we 
are in the power to use our vast resources. 

‘Che policy of this nation has been to keep to our- 
selves, and try to keep ourselves and the Americas 
free from the troubles of the rest of the world. We 
are beginning to see that we cannot do this any longer. 
We cannot, as a people, stand back and see the great 
suffering caused by the greed of old-world nations, 
and not have something to say and todo. ‘This nation 
has dene much to help civilize and Christianize the 
dark places of the world; but we must go on to do 
more, 

The providence of God can be seen in the affairs 
of this nation from its very beginning; and we are 
being trained by over-ruling Providence to go forward. 
T'o do this, we must stand against the evils of tyran- 
nical nations, and their lust for power and wealth the 
world over. 


How shall this nation be ready at all times to make 


good use of its great power and resources? Shall we 
do as the nations of Europe are doing, have a large 
standing army, and oblige every young man to be 
trained for several years in nothing but military 
tactics? 

We may be obliged to do this, but it does not seem 
necessary now. What can we do to help prepare our- 
selves for future emergencies? Our young men 
everywhere should form companies for drill in mili- 
iary taétics. The different states should arrange to 
pay part or all of the expenses of such companies. 
We must not fear to become a nation of citizen 
soldiers, such soldiers as could be ready on short 
notice to go wherever needed. 

Should any of this work be done in our high schools? 
Yes; let instructors be employed, and let part of the 
tine now given to athletics be devoted to careful drill 
in military tactics. Let there be contests in these 
matters, as we now have them in athletics. lave the 
companies of neighboring schools come together and 
drill by battalions or regiments. 

Such contests would be better by far than some we 
now have. Besides training our boys to know how 
to use their powers as soldiers, they would, at the 
same time, be trained to better physical development. 
In the contests now it is the few that take part; but 
in the contests and drills pertaining to military affairs 
nearly all would take part. It is the part of wisdom 
to be guided by deep thinking. Let us go forward. 

C. W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 

I am positively opposed to the introduction of 
military training into high schools. 

i. Because the high schools have quite enough to 
do now without adding another study to the curri- 
culum. 

2. Because to teach military tactics well would re- 
quire military training on the part of the instructor, 
which is in most cases impracticable. 

3. Because I do not believe in the military spirit 
except as a necessity. Its fundamental principle is 
subordination. What troubled me in the army more 
than long marches and short rations was being under 
the domination of little men made big by a chevron 
or a shoulder strap. 

}. So far as it serves to take the place of exercise, I 
should consider it a calamity. The exercise needed js 
outdoor’sport, football, baseball, tennis, golf, hide- 
and-scek if you like, but something with the inspira- 
tion of a game, that will set your blood tingling. 


5, So far as it fosters a military spirit, I consider it | 


as deplorable. We do not want a military spirit. 
We should all be ready to serve our country as she 
needs us most, and that is more likely t@# be in a score 
of ways than as soldiers. If she needs us as soldiers, 
ihe tactics can be soon acquired, and a high school 
hoy who has been thoroughly trained in a first-class 
curriculum will have a mind disciplined to grasp and 
master the details of tactics without appreciable loss 
of time. 

ADELAIDE V. Fincu. 

While I believe that nearly all international ques- 
tions should be settled by arbitration, and that this 
idea of a peaceful solution of problems should be 
strongly promulgated in our schools, it remains true, 
nevertheless, that we have strongly felt, and may again 
feel, the need of a larger body of young men drilled in 
military tactics than those now at our command. 

Then, too, as an old admiral once said to me, “I 
wish every boy in our land could have military train- 
ing. It makes manly men.” No one questions that 
military drill develops a stronger, sturdier race, It 
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also transforms the awkward youth into a polished 
man, 

Military drill teaches our boys to respect authority, 
law, and order. It makes the body subservient to the 
mind. In my mind these are sufficient reasons for 
the teaching of military tacties in our high schools. 


Principat J. G. McKay, 
Gardiner, Mont. 

Military training has been a part of the regular 
course in the Butte high school for five years. It has 
aided in the discipline of the school. It has im- 
proved the physique, carriage, and manners of our 
students. 

As to practical up-to-date results, we have repre- 
sentatives in the two main branches of the service who 
are occupying positions directly the result of public 
school training. IL instance Troop L, Third U. 8. 
Vol. cavalry. in which we have three sergeants and 
one corporal. f am = strongly in favor of such 
training. 

Hon. Atrrep 8. Ror, 
Worcester, Mass. 

As principal of the high school in this city from 
1S80 to 1890, 1 did my best, but unsuccessfully, to 
secure military drill in said school. The best way to 
prevent war, to quote General Grant, is to be ready 
for il. 1 think our young men should be proficient 
in the principles of the manual. 

SUPERINTENDENT C, A. Bascock, 
Oil City, Pa. 

In answer to your letter asking if military training 
shuld be introduced into our high schools, in view of 
the fact that most of the men who enlist in our armies 
in time of war do so at an age only a few years above 
that of high school pupils, 1 would say emphatically, 
No. First. If it is desirable that military training 
should be common among our ‘young men, particu- 
larly that thorough kind which war demands, some 
nore efficient agency should be chosen than the high 
school. The high school could not do it without be- 
coming to a great extent a military school, and com- 
ing under the control of the military department of 
our yvovernment, and whether this is desirable or 
not would take a long argument to determine. 

Second. If military training is to be common, a 
wider agency should be chosen than the high school. 
Only a small proportion of our young men—outside 
of Massachusetts—ever take a high school course, and 
if this military training is a necessity, let us find some 
1enns of reaching all classes. It is not desirable that 
only our best educated youth should be prepared for 
war, 

Third. Our high schools have enough to do now. 
Any additional subjects would detract from the sue- 
cess of those pursuits which were deemed of such 
impcrtance that they called the schools into existence. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. A. Upuam, 

Whitewater, Wis. 

i am in favor of teaching military tactics to’young 
men ia high schools. .The improbability of any war 
has, in the past, led me to disregard the importance of 
nilitary teaching or military preparation. The rude 
awakening by our war with Spain has caused a com- 
plete revulsion of sentiment on this subject. 

—o-— 


R. Jenks, 
New Hampshire State Normal School. 

The evident lack of preparation for war on our 
part that recent hostilities disclosed should not lead 
us hastily to conclude that it might have been avoided 
simply by general instruction in military tacties 
throughout the secondary schools of the country. 1 
offer the following suggestions on the subject. 

First. ‘There is a low limit to the amount of prac- 
tical training that can be given. ‘This arises prin- 
cipally from the facet that except in the high schools 
that cluster around the large cities very little if any 
instriction can go beyond the “School of the Com- 

puny.” For few schools muster more than one com- 
pany, and the battalion drill of two companies is not 
particularly valuable, Along the same line, all mili- 
tary drill that can be given in public schools is essen- 
ally mechanical and external in its character, the 


circumstances prohibiting al) the actual surroundings, 
not only of the field, but even of ordinary eamp life. 
Compare such preparation with what Germany gives 
her soldiers to see how utterly puerile it would be. 

Second. The greater part of the delay has lain in 

the inexperience or lack of organization on the part 
of our war department with reference to such an 
emergency. Some of the volunteer regiments were 
indeed sent quickly to the front; but, recurring to my 
first proposition, these could not have reached their 
efficiency through school training alone, and for the 
others, the department has shown itself unable to 
handle the troops in any numbers even when ready. 
In other words, we were unprepared in positions that 
could not be reached by military drill. 

Third. Ii is the opinion of the writer that military 
dvill as a physical exercise is overrated. It deserves 
a place in the curriculum of physical ‘exercise of a 
school because it furnishes an elementary knowledge 
of an important subject, because of the discipline (in 
many different ways) that it affords, and because of the 
direct physical benefit it gives in carriage, etc., it thus 
being justified to the fullest extent pedagogically. 
But to continue it throughout four years is overdoing 
the matter and detracting from its highest possibilities 
of usetulness. Assuming the time devoted to physical 
exercise to be the equivalent of two school periods a 
week, the essentials of military tactics can be learned 
for cflicers and privates in two years, and | am strongly 
of the opinion that two years of military drill, alter- 
nated with physical exercises in other forms (free ex- 
ercises, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, wands, which under 
proper instruction can be made fully as interesting as 
drill), would be a better general preparation for war 
than military drill alone. ‘Thus would be avoided the 
pessibility of dislike of exercise on account of 
monotony, which very often comes to those who con- 
tinue more than two years in the ranks of a company, 
which detracts as much from the value of physical ex- 
ercise as from mental. 

Finally, we shall not then lead our young men to: 
think that we, like the nations of Europe, are educat- 
ing them to fight, and to think that our national 
differences can be settled in no other way than by war. 
If, because we have been drawn into this war, we 
teach or allow our youth to think that the ideas of 
peace and arbitration that have been gaining power 
among us for a generation have been discarded now 
and forever, it will be the greatest of all the losses 
this war has brought upon us. 

, 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN KENNEDY, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

As to the wisdom of teaching military tactics in our 
high schools, my personal conviction is towards the 
negative. As | look back over American history I 
am convinced that the best way to make good soldiers 
is to keep on making good citizens. I do not think 
that we should ask better fighting than has been done 
by the American citizen soldiery. And it is of some 
consequence to this country to have men who know 
how to lay down arms as well as to take them up, 
men to whom war is an unavoidable incident, not a 
chosen vocation. Is not militarism the cloud that 
hangs over France to-day? 

SUPERINTENDENT E. 8. Drener, 
Columbia, 8S. 

I must go on record as opposing military tactics in 
our high schools. Not many high school pupils are 
of a military age, and should they desire to enter the 
army in after years, they will readily master in a prac- 
tical way all necessary tactics, and that, too, in‘a more 
thorough way than they could possibly learn them in 
most high schools of the country. I am in favor of 
teaching, incidentally and directly, the lessons of 
patriotism to be learned from the history of our coun- 
try, but it seems to me that the high school should 
not be burdened with the teaching of military tacties. 

SUPERINTENDENT RomAN TAMMANY, 
Georgetown, Del. 

Teaching military tactics to ail young men students 
in our public schools meets my hearty approval. I 
have advocated it both in this state and my native 
state, Maryland. While at college, together with a 


classmate, I organized a company and we were given 


accoutrements by the state (Maryland). This did 
not werk well, since we were assigned to the state 
militia. The faculty soon took hold and until the 
present time the organization has been kept up. This 
is my record upon this matter. 

— 
ArtTuuR POWELL, 

Marion, Ohio. 

The trend of the last quarter of a century has been 
toward the settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration. ‘This has certainly been a great benefit 
to the progress of civilization. Ought we to stimulate 
the war spirit in the youth of the land by giving x 
much attention to military tactics? Would the tine 
not be spent much more profitably on industrial train- 
ing, in cultivating more effectively the arts of peace, 
and in stimulating the desire to have all international 
difficulties settled by arbitration? 

. Let the schools continue to give that training which 
imparts the power of adaptability, and we shall con- 
tinue to show the world our ability to meet emer- 
gencies. We, a non-warlike people, have done for 
dewn-trodden Cuba what England, Russia, or Prussia 
with great armies would not do for poor, oppressed, 
desolated Armenia. By leaving military training to 
the few who are needed for police duty op our coasts 
and frontier, and discouraging a resort to arms in the 
adiustment of international disputes, we shall aid in 
hasiening the glad day foretold by the poet:— 

‘* Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 
new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 

shall do: 

For I dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 

be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails ; 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 

ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing 

warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 

storm ; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags 


were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


Henry Sain, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

I am free to say that | hope the high schools will 
let military tactics severely alone. There is no call for 
it whatever. ‘The tendency of the world is not toward 
war, but toward peace. It is certainly to be hoped 
that several generations will pass before this country 
allows itself to be involved in another great war. 

In addition to that, the high schools have now more 
than they can do. Their curriculum is already over- 
burdened. ‘The need of the present day is the prun- 
ing knife vigorously applied. ‘To add military tactics 
would require the introduction of another instructor, 
increasing the burdens of taxation, which are already 
too large. I can see no possible good to come out of 
it. Lcaun see much evil in fostering a military spirit, 
which does not seem to be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the nation. If the public schools want to do 
their duty, they can do it not by teaching a system of 
senseless military tactics, which is liable to change 
every ten years, at least, but by fostering that manly 
spirit cf independence, that integrity of character, 
that honest love of country which brought the boys 
of New England and the West to the front in ’61, and 
which 1s manifesting itself again to-day, in taking 
from our schools and colleges so many young men to 
fight for the old flag. If the schools will do their ful! 
duty in teaching an honest, sterling patriotism, in- 
tewrity ef character, honesty of conduet, and enthu- 
siastic purpose to succeed in some lawful undertaking. 
the old flag will-never want defenders, and the integ- 
rity of the union and of the nation will be assured for 
all coming time, 

Not only am I opposed to it because I believe it 
would be a waste of money and time, but because I be- 
lieve it would foster the wrong spirit; it is contrary to 
the wishes and inclinations of a large number of our 
people, and would not tend to raise the standard of 
the schools, but rather to lower it. In a word, I can- 
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rot see one good thing, and I can see, on the other 
hand, very much that is evil in its tendency, and 
which I fear would be disastrous in its results. There 
is not a particle of danger that this country will want 
for men to defend it, if the schools do their duty along 
the lines for which they were established. 
F. R. Lane, 
Director Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

The Washington high school, since the foundation 
of the institution, has had in connection with the cur- 
riculum a course of instruction in military tactics in 
charge of a military instructor appointed and paid by 
the District of Columbia. At the present time thie 
organization consists of a regiment of high school 
cadets composed of eight companies, four in the Cen- 
trat high school forming the first battalion, two com- 
panies in the Eastern high school, one each in the 
Western and Business schools, comprising the second 
battalion. Service is voluntary at the outset, but 
popular with the boys and usually elected for the four 
years of the course. Promotion is dependent upon 
success in studies, length of service, and military 
efficiency. 

As a natter of training alone the regiment has been 
of great value to the boys, developing the habit of 
obedience in the ranks, capacity to command with 
discretion among the officers, esprit du corps, and a 
generous rivalry among the companies of the various 
schools. ‘The physical well being of the cadets is also 
much betiered by the regular and systematic training. 
Character and manhood, too, are beyond measure de- 
veloped and increased. 

As to the broader side of the question, whether the 
cadet training is really of value in producing material 
for soldieys in time of war, the history of the “High 
School Cadets” is perhaps some answer. General 
Ordway, for a long time the commanding general of 
the District of Columbia National Guard, had given 
festimony frequently to the fact that from no source 
did he receive better commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers than from the cadets. A very large 
number of them were in the guard at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain. When the first District of 
Columbia regiment left Washington for Chickamaug: 
it was commanded by Colonel Harries, the military 
trustee of the high schools, his adjutant, surgeons, 
chaplain, major of one battalion, twelve commissioned 
officers, and over a hundred privates were high school 
graduates or high school boys. IT have no doubt. of 
the value to them and to their country of their school 
military training, no doubt that the school helped to 
develop the noble spirit of patriotism which sent them 
to the frent. 

Principat Frep W. ATKINSON, 
Springfield (Mass.) High School. 

My experience has led me to disapprove of such 

education in our public schools. 

Epwin TwitMYEr, 
Seattle, Wash. 

A voluntary cadet company has formed one of the 
student organizations of the Seattle high school for 
the past seven years. As a rule, about one-third of 
the hoys of the school are members of it. The com- 
pany elects its own officers, usually the oldest mem- 
bers and the best fitted being chosen. But it requires 
a bey of strong personality and of unusual natural 
leadership to assume successfully the captainey of a 
company so organized. Not being backed by the 
same or equally strong authority, it can at once be 
seen that it is a wholly different undertaking from 
that of being captain of a company with the United 
States government back of it. 

On account of a dearth of good material, our com- 
pany has not always been efticiently officered; its dis- 
cipline, in consequence, at such times, has not been 
all that could be desired. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, its work has been’ sufficiently satisfactory in 
character to warrant the advisability of its continu- 
ance. The good results of the company’s efforts 
were never quite so apparent as when President Mc- 
Kinley made his first call for troops. Probably no 


other high school, nor even college, on the Pacific 
coast made such a splendid showing in the number of 
its students and ex-students who were ready to, and 


cid, enlist in the service. A number of these boys 
have already been assigned official positions. 

Now. if such results can be attained under un- 
favorable circumstances, how grand it seems to me 
they might be made under favorable ones; under 
favorable conditions, fifty, and I believe even a greater, 
per cent. of our high school boys would be glad to 
avail themselves of an opportunity for instruction in 
imiltary tactics; quite as much, I take it, for the per- 
sonal benefits of such discipline as for the preparation 
it might afford them for actual military service. 

The most important requisite to render the scheme 
a first class success is a competent instructor with all 
necessary authority to enforce respect and obedience 
and to make it an affair quite as businesslike as any 
ether part of a boy’s school duties. That instructor, 
as instructors have been supplied the higher institu- 
tions ef learning in our country in recent years, | be- 
lieve, should be furnished by the United States 
government, and if so furnished, I heartily favor the 
plan. It would reach a much greater number of 
young men than is being reached through the col- 
leges and universities, and would in consequence be 
reundeiing the country a proportionately greater 
service, 

Principat R. N. Wriaut, 
Astoria, Ore. 

Military service being a probability to all citizens, 
therefore military training, so far as the latest tactics 
are concerned, should be a part of the training for 
citizenship, the end of all education. 

SUPERINTENDENT J, F. 
Salt Lake City. 

I cannot agree with those who desire to teach mili- 
tary tactics in our high schools. 

First. Such study would still further burden our 
overloaded high school curriculum. As L interpret 
it, the demand of the times is for abbreviation, not 
extension, of courses giving preparation for college 


and business life. 

Second. ‘The glorious record made by our volun- 
ieers in the present war shows that long military 
training is not necessary to develop in our young men 
soldierly qualities of the highest excellence. The 
military governments of the old world have witnessed 
with amazement the achievements of our boys whose 
training has been concerned only with the arts of 
peace. Our schools as now organized stand for the 
inculeation of habits of industry, promptness, obedi- 
ence; for mental and moral training; for intelligently 
meeting and mastering difficulty. In addition to this, 
special military training can give nothing but in- 
struction in the technique of war, instruction which 
helengs to the military school and camp, and which, 
without entire reorganization, our high schools can 
only play at giving. Above all, the spirit and genius 
of our national life are civil, not military. There is 
no danger that the American people cannot defend 
American institutions without the adoption of 
methods necessary in governments brought into exist- 
ence and maintained by the operations of war. Such 
movements as that proposed are not progressive, but 
Revolutions do not go backward. 

SupPERINTENDENT JAMES H. Foster, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala. 

1 submit the following views upon the question of 
military training in the high schools: 

irst. The acquisition of territory by the United 
States will render her an aggressive nation. As such 
she will reed a military reserve, which will at once 
cause her to be respected abroad, and enable her to 
place in the field a well drilled and disciplined army 
of at least 400,000 men within a month’s time. By 
such dispatch, the pecuniary outlay will be minimized, 
the dangers and losses of threatened invasion averted, 
and the speedy termination of hostilities assured. 

The policy of the United States will determine the 
necessity for such an army. 

Second. Should this force be prepared by the 
military training of young men in the high schools? 
Military training is an excellent supplement to a 
young man’s education, and for this reason, if for no 
other, would be a strong argument in support of in- 
struction in elementary tactics in the high schools. 

But should the union look to the young men, i. e., 


retrogressive. 


pupils ef the schools, disciplined in these schools, to 
make up its army, i. e., reserve army? I think not, 
and subinit the following reasons for such an 
opinion:— 

First. The small percentage of the pupils—es- 
pecially of the males—enrolled would practically 
eliminate five-eighths of the high schools of the land 
from the working of this plan. 

Second. The real strength of a nation is not so 
much its brawn and muscle as its brain and intellee- 
tual power. This being true, would it be wise or just 
to require the most intelligent and cultured to 
abandon their professions and positions of public 
honor and trust to march to the front when the nation 
calls to arms? 

Conclusion. Would it not be better if the high 
school were made the centre of a military organization 
the members of which should be the young men of 
the scheol and others of the community—a volun- 
tury organization which shall be under the direct con- 
trol of the state and of the United States, and which 
shall be granted certain immunities and concessions 
by one or both? The war with Spain has equally 
demonstrated the patriotism of the people of the 
United States and the inefficiency of our war equip- 
ment for emergencies. 


FOR THE SCHOOL 


YEAR. 


THOUGHTS NEW 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


Vacation days are nearly over, my friend, and have 
you gained the most possible good from these ten 
weeks? You, who had become nervously tired from 
last year’s work, have you rested the overtaxed brain? 
Have you relaxed every muscle, grown physically 
strong, so that your body as well as brain is in the 
best possible condition, well able to stand forty-two 
weeks of earnest and delightful toil? I like to think 
that many of you have taken great draughts of the 
salt sea-air, and have become invigorated by plunging 
often into the grand old surf, acquiring new life and 
energy. 

Others are resting at the quiet, old-fashioned, 
weather-beaten, delightful farmhouses of your youth, 
and happy memories of early days,—days when earth 
held no greater happiness for you than that obtained 
from “riding on a load of hay,’—come and go, as the 
hammock’s slow, restful swing lulls you to dreamland. 

Some of you, mayhap, have crossed the sea, and are 
now exploring new lands, growing in breadth of 
knowledge, and becoming better fitted for your labors 
of another year. But whatever ‘you are doing, gain 
the most possible good from your vacation. 

I pity the idler, he who does not know the true de- 
lights of honest toil, but especially the teacher who 
does not enter into his work at the beginning of the 
new school year with renewed energy, truer pleasure, 
and more earnest endeavor to do better work and make 
more of himself than ever before. 

We know that all teachers waste more or less nerve 
force.—some much more than others, aceording to the 
different temperaments of the individuals,—but he 
who wastes the least will “grow old gracefully” and 
more slowly and more lovably than he who wastes 
much. Take this thought with you, at this time, the 
heginning of the new year, and make up your mind 
fully that you will waste as little nerve force as pos- 
sible. It will pay. By this | do not mean to advocate 
lethargy on your part,—far from it. But [ mean 
that in all things you should take matters calmly. 
Do not let the thousand and one little things whieh 
daily come up fret you, and, above all, do not allow 
your pupils to see that you are disturbed by these 
Just so soon as you show that, you have lost 
By your quiet de- 


things. 
one strong point in discipline. 
meanor show your pupils that you have unlimited re- 
serve power, that you are thoroughly master of the 
situation. And this leads me to say a word in regard 
to the tones of voice which many teachers get in the 
habit, all unconsciously, of using. It is so much 
easier to govern a school if your tones are low, clear, 
and agreeable. A noisy teacher invariably has a 
noisy schoolroom. This applies to movements of the 
body as well as to the tones of the voice. 


But of all the secrets of the art of disciplining, I 
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wonder if you know the greatest. If you are fond of 
etudving human nature, you may have found it out 
for vourselves, but I know teachers who have taught 
vears and years and have not found it out yet. 
Should this happen to cross the eyes of one who has 
not vet found out the secret, I will give it to her. 
Inspire each individual child in your room with the 
feeling that you have a personal interest in his wel- 
fare, and if you can make each child feel that you have 
this personal interest in him (and you can do it), the 
discipline will, in a great measure, take care of itself. 
As you start in upon your new year have high ideals, 
work toward them, and inspire your pupils with a love 
Children’s minds are as potters’ clay, 


for the same. cla 
Our responsibilities 


whieh ean be molded as we will. 
are great, and may we be strong to meet them. 


CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


BY A. W. EDSON, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 


One of the great problems in the administration of 
a city system of public schools is to provide a supply 
of trained teachers for the many vacancies that occur 
annually. This problem is met by importing trained 
and experienced teachers from outside the city limits, 
or by training home talent. For various reasons the 
latter plan is the one usually followed, so that in most 
of our cities and large villages training schools of one 
kind or another are maintained at public expense. 
Among the many reasons for their support are the 
following :— 

1. They provide a larger supply of trained 
teachers than can be obtained from any other source. 
State normal schools as yet supply but a small pro- 
portion of the new teachers needed each year, the 
number varying from ten to twenty-five per cent. of 
the teaching force. Normal graduates do not gravi- 
tate in any great numbers toward the cities, partly 
because in most cases their homes are in the country, 
and partly because their way to the cities is barred by 
local rules, special requirements, and local opposition. 
City training schools appeal to the friends of profes- 
sional training as a feasible way of providing teachers 
well equipped for their work. 

2. They furnish the needed practice-teaching,-not 
given at the state normal schools. It is a compara- 
tively short time since practice departments were 
added to the normal schools; and even when added 
they are in most cases observation schools, with very 
limited practice, affording no adequate opportunity to 
test the disciplinary ability of coming teachers, or to 
develop their powers of management. The best city 
training schools afford pupil-teachers several months 
if consecutive work in full charge of a room in all its 
ippointments. In this respeet they are strong where 
the state normal schools are weak. 

'Thev often represent a higher grade of scholar- 
ship than is found in the state normal schools. The 
hest training schools lead the normal schools in requir- 
ing graduation from a high school, or its equivalent, 
as a prerequisite for admission. The trustees and 
faculty of the state schools feel the need of liberal 
patronage: they know that the existence of their 
schools depends to a large extent upon numbers: they 
therefore make the 
Students thus pass from grammar schools through the 


entrance requirements easy. 
normal schools in two or three years, weak in scholar- 
ship, immature, and untrained. As long as this con- 
dition exists state normal graduates compare un- 
favorably with graduates of our best city training 
schools. It should be added, however, that normal 
schools are advancing their scholarship requirements 
for admission. In Massachusetts only graduates of 
approved high schools, or those having an equivalent 
education, are accepted, and of these a written ex- 
amination is required for entrance. 

1 They enable the coming teachers to understand 
local conditions and needs, and to fit into the school 
system quickly and easily, This argument, though 
plausible. is stronger in appearance than in reality. 
A successful teacher soon heeomes acquainted with 
lov al the community, and people, and the 
reamurements of the course of study. A few months 


is suficrent time for any tactful teacher to master the 
eituation, 


‘OnGMONS, 


5. They afford home talent a short circuit to the 
teaching ranks. In many of these schools‘the en- 
trance requirements are easy, pupils are accepted from 
erammar schools or low grade high schools without 
examination, and the term of service is short. Such 
schools are likely to be popular in the community, on 
the theory that schools are maintained for the pur- 
pose of providing remunerative employment for de- 
serving young ladies. Any plan, however, that tends 
to shorten the time for preparation and to make easy 
the entrance to the teaching ranks cheapens the work 
of the schools. , 

6. They foster a popular movement. With a 
laudable desire to be up with the times, but with no 
adequate idea of the real needs of coming teachers, 
some school authorities have started training schools, 
which are very superficial in their nature and which 
merely afford those who attend an opportunity to 
dabble in pedagogics. These are popular with 
teachers, school boards, and the public. Local 
teachers favor them because they offer an easy course 
at home, and thus save time and expense, because in 
many schools some compensation is allowed, and be- 
cause when the course is completed the graduates are 
practically assured of positions in the schools of the 
city. Superintendents and school boards favor local 
schools, bec:use they can so easily direct the work and 
mold the views of young teachers to agree with 
theirs. Parents and the public are naturally ioyal to 
local institutions. 

Of the reasons named, the first, second, and third 
are enough to warrant the maintenance of training 
schools, ‘These schools have been of great value in 
many ways. ‘They have forced the state normal 
schools to raise the standard of their entrance require- 
ments; they have emphasized the importance of 
practive-treining, as well as of theory, in a preparation 
for teaching: they have started many a teacher on the 
road to success; they have cultivated a professional 
spirit on the part of local teachers; and they have 
awakened the people to a recognition of the desira- 
bility of professional training as a preparation for 
teaching. Valuable as these schools are to the pro- 
fession, indispensible as they are in providing trained 
teachers for our cities, certain weaknesses exist in 
inost of them, weaknesses that should be remedied as 
far as possible. 

In the first place, city training schools are weak 
where state normal schools are strong,—in a study of 
the history of education, of the principles underlying 
all good teaching, of psychology in its application to 
mind growth and development, in a review of school 
subjects with special reference to teaching, in an ac- 
quaintance with professional literature, in the culti- 
vation of a professional spirit, in buildings and equip- 
ment, and in the number of teachers employed. 
These schools usually give too much attention to 
academic work, or, on the other hand, run too ex- 
clusively to practice-teaching. 

Again, local training schools tend to encourage the 
selection and retention of home talent in the teaching 
force. ‘Teachers are not poor because they happen to 
live in the place where a training school is maintained. 
In fact, it often happens that the very best teachers 
to be obtained for the salaries offered are the young 
women who were educated in these same schools. 
Any city, however, that selects all its teachers from 
local candidates is sure to have many poor teachers so 
firmly intrenched in their positions that a removal is 
next to an impossibility. These teachers are quick to 
recognize the fact that social, political, and religious 
influences will rally to their support in case of need, 
and be more potent than superior merit in retaining 
them in their positions. 

A considerable proportion of the teaching force 
selected from outside the city limits and from various 
preparatory schools, with new ideas and a broad range 
of observation, dependent upon the efficiency of their 
work rether than upon local backing, will tone up and 
quicken the pulse of any educational system. It 
should be clearly understood and universally reeog- 
nized that schools exist for the children, not for school 
officers and teachers, however deserving of remunera- 
tive employment these officials may be. 

Again, these schools tend to make young teachers 
mere imitators. Pupil teachers educated in the 
schools of a city, familiar with the methods in vogue 


when they attended the several grades, having a very 
limited acquaintance with other schools and a Meare 
knowledge of pedagogie principles, —natural|y 
imitate, rather than originate, ways and means of eo). 
ducting a school. These teachers are apt to teach 
in small circles, as they were taught, all after one 
model. Of all weak teachers, a mere imitator is the 
weakest. 

And again, in many cases these schools deter young 
people from attending state normal schools, except jn 
cities where local training schools accept only state 
‘normal school graduates, as in Cambridge and Som- 
erville, Mass. 

Most superintendents and school boards disclain 
any intention of having their training schools sup- 
plant the state schools, but the practical outcome is 
that they do this. Whatever deters young people 
from making the best possible preparation for work is 
of questionable value, if not of positive detriment, to 
the individuals and to the interests they represent. 

Superficial preparation for the work of teaching }e- 
littles the profession. There are too many empirics 
and quacks in the ranks at the present time. Eduea- 
tors everywhere and at all times should urge the best 
possible preparation for the most difficult and delicate 
work given to man or woman, the task of instructing 
and training the coming generation. The standard 
should be,high, causing teachers when compared with 
other professional workers to be without reproach. 


WITH THE BIRDS. 


BY A BIRD LOVER, 


While attending the American Institute of In- 
struction at North Conway, N. IL, recently, my spare 
time was devoted almost exclusively to the song birds 
in that immediate vicinity. On the first afternoon of 
my arrival J asked an old resident if there were many 
“No,” said he, “only a 
In the minds of a great 


birds in the neighborhood. 
few robins and sparrows.” 
many people any bird smaller than a robin is a 
“sparrow.” Notwithstanding his answer, I passed on, 
and taking a seat upon a pile of sleepers near the rail- 
road, soon found that my farmer friend's estimate 
was far from the real truth; for in less than a halt 
hour had counted sixteen distinct species, viz., the 
junco, bluebird, catbird, goldfineh, robin, oriole, 
warbiing and red-eyed vireos, chimney swift, barn 
swallow. song, vesper, and field sparrows, Maryland 
vellowthroat, chippy, and yellow warbler. 

Qn my return my newly made friend hailed me 
with. “Well, what luck?” said 1. “Maybe 
three.” he answered. When I told him, | was met 
by a look of polite incredulity, and the remark, “Well, 
wouldn't have believed it.” 

At a little past three o’clock the next morning | 
was awakened by the yvociferations of the whip-poor- 
wills. Judging from the noise, there must have been 
more than a dozen of them, all calling at once, and | 
was in condition to appreciate fully what Flagg has 
said, “that a considerable distance is required to ‘lend 
enchantment’ to the sound of their voices.” Never- 
theless, on this occasion it was a weleome sound to me. 


“Guess,” 


sinve but for this awakening | might have been too 
late for the bird concert which I had anticipated. 
\nd I was none too early, for as T left the hotel I was 
made aware that the process of bird awakening had 
fairly begun. The orioles were stirring, 
sionally the male sang his “Will you? will you?” A 
Vesper sparrow was singing from the top of a small 
tree in a nearby field, some crows were calling in the 
distance, and goldfinch, with undulating flight. 
uttered his morning salutation. 

A few minutes’ walk brought me to the Boston « 
Maine railroad, that runs for perhaps half a mili 
from this point through a most charming bit of forest 
called “Paradise Woods.” On the west side of tli 
track runs a babbling brook, and near this I first 
heard the sharp, complaining “kreea” of the veery. 
or Wilson’s thrush, almost immediately followed b 
its beautiful gypsy The song had hardly 
ceased when first from one side and then from another 
came answering calls and songs from the throats of at 
least a dozen of thrushes. Farther 
heard the song of a wood thrush, while from the deep- 
est wood came the notes of what I took to be a hermit, 
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but of this J am not certain, because, while intently 
listening to make sure, I was startled by an ovenbird, 
who from the top of a dead branch almost directly over 
my head cried out “Teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher!” As if he could have known! The middle 
of the day is the most favorable time to hear the notes 
of this little thrush, but I heard him ealling again 
and again during nearly the whole of my morning 
ramble. 

Beyond the woods, in a large partly cleared field, 
were seen field sparrows, a red thrasher, a flicker, a 
pair of redstarts, a chewink, and a red-winged black- 
bird, end just beyond the field in the edge of the 
woods a quail was calling “More wet, more, more wet.” 

In this same field another morning I heard the clear 
whistle of the white-ihroated sparrow, or Peabody 
bird, 

Walking back to the village, I saw a while-breasted 
nuthatch, a black and white creeper, several Canada 
nuthatches, some chickadees, a downy woodpecker, 
a blackburnian warbler, a kingbird, and many small 
wood warblers that I could not identify. 

Ity far the most pleasing bit of experience occurred 
during the last half hour of my stay in North Conway. 
rom the piazza of the hotel I heard a loud, sprightly 
song with which I was not familiar, and making my 
way towards the spot whence it came, I saw sitting 
upon the fence a small brownish bird. As I was 
about to take some notes for future study and identi- 
fication, he flew across the track to the same pile of 
sleepers upon which [ had made my first observations 
a few days before. Then for the first time I noticed 
near him a similar bird, his mate. As I looked both 
suddenly disappeared into a small hole in the end of 
one of the sleepers, and then the secret was out. 
They were house wrens, birds that I had not seen 
since early boyhood, and without doubt their nest was 
in that hollow log. IT should have made sure of this 
had there been no other persons near. As some of 
these were small boys, [ thought it best to keep the 
secret the birds had told to me. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY.—(I1) 


WAR OF 1812—MEXICAN WAR. 

Barnes, J.—A Loyal Traitor. A story of the war of 1812. 
A romance of absorbing interest. 

Butterworth, H.—Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia. A 
story of early pioneer life, particularly in the region of 
the Columbia river. Indian adventures and the hard- 
ships of the period are depicted. 

——In the Boyhood of Lincoln. A story of the Black 
Hawk War and the Tunker Schoolmaster. <A descrip- 
tion of the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
strange life of the early days in the middle West. 

Eggleston, George C.—Big Brother, Captain Sam, Signal 
Boys. Three stories of the time of the War of 1812. 

Munroe, Kirk.—With Crockett and Bowie. The period 
of the Texas Revolution of 1835. Houston, Crockett, 
and Bowie are characters. 

Seawell, Molly E.—Decatur and Somers. The two offi- 
cers whose names are the title of the book are the 
heroes. The American expedition to Tripoli is de- 
seribed. 

——-Midshipman Paulding. A story of the time of the 
War of 1812. A description of the battle of Lake 
Champlain is given, and other events of the time. 

‘Tomlinson, Everett T.—Boy Officers of 1812, Boy Soldiers 
of 1812, Search for Andrew Field, Tecumseh’s Young 
Braves. Four stories of the War of 1812. The follow- 
ing extract from the preface gives the author’s idea of 
the books: “A desire to give our younger people an in- 
sight into the conditions of the times of 1812, a history 
of the war, and a glimpse of its results.” 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The Philippine islands were discovered by that in- 
defatigable explorer Fernando Magellan in 1521. 
Here the career of the great vovager Was ended, for 
he was killed by the natives of Zebu but a short time 
after his discovery. The Spanish owe their posses- 
sion of these islands to Legaspi, who in the same cen- 
turv. with but a handful of men, in the space of six 
vears subdued the archipelago. Previous to this the 
name Philippine had been given to these islands by 
Villibos in honor of Philip II. The seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Zebu to Manila in 1571, and 
here it has remained during three centuries of Span- 
ish dominion. 

The group lies between latitudes 5 degrees and 32 
minutes and 19 degrees thirty-eight minutes, and be- 
The remainder consists of mere rocks 


are inhabited. 


or barren rocky islets. The two largest islands are 
tween longitudes 117 degrees and 126 degrees. Of 
the 1,200 islands which compose it, but 408 
Luzon and Mindanao. The first has an area of 47,600 
square miles, being, therefore, as large as the state of 
New York, while the second has an area about equal 
to that of Indiana. ‘The total area of the group is in 
the neighborhood of 114,356 square miles. 

The native Negrito race has become so mixed with 
the Malayan, the Papuan, and the Chinese that the 
pure native type is very seldom met with. Notwith- 
standing the cruel treatment which the Chinese have 
received, there are 55,000 of that race on the islands. 
There are about 14,000 Spanish inhabitants and 
these are chiefly in and about Manila. ‘The entire 
population ir estimated at 7,500,000, Manila, accord- 
ing to a report made in 1891, contained 107,171. 

The islands present an instance of a country con- 
quered as much by ecclesiastical as by military power. 
The regular Spanish clergy now number 1,200. 
Travelers from the islands tell us that a larger part 
of the Christian natives can read and write than is 
found among the peasantry of Spain. In 1886 there 
were 1,608 schools, with a school attendance of 
177,113. We must remember, however, when we look 
over what has been done that a large part of the 
archipelago has never felt the effects of Spanish con- 
trol. After three centuries there are whole islands 
not only unsubdued, but also unexplored. This is in 
the main true of Palawan and Mindanao. 

The islands compare favorably in the luxuriance of 
their vegetation with the most favored parts of Brazil, 
Ceylon, and Java. Among fruit trees we find the 
cocoanut, bread-fruit, orange, citron, tamarind, and 
mango. While but one-fifteenth of the entire land 
area is under cultivation, the value of its agricultural 
products is so great as to excite our thought. In 1889 
manila hemp to the value of 3,150,000 pounds was 
exported, but of late this product has decreased be- 
cause of unfavorable seasons and pests. In 1890 
8,000 tons of leaf tobacco were exported, and also 
110,000,000 cigars. Other products are rice, maize, 
wheat, cotton, sugar, pepper, ginger, vanilla, and 
cinnamon, 

The mines yield gold, copper, and quicksilver, but 
to what extent it is not yet known. Sulphur is very 
abundant, and extensive coal deposits are known to 
exist. Products of industrial value are mother-of- 
pearl, coral, tortoise-shell, and amber. 

The islands cannot be said to be of voleanie origin 
in a strict sense, although volcanic phenomena are 
frequently met with and active volcanoes still exist. 
Earthquakes are frequent and cause both a great loss 
of life and a destruction of property. 

The rainy season begins in May and continues on 
into December. Fearful hurricanes occur on the 
north and the west of the group, especially during the 
changes of the monsoons. 

Such, in brief, is the statement concerning this the 
most valuable of Spain’s possessions, excepting Cuba, 
and here it would end were it not for the startling 
events which have transpired there since the formal 
declaration of war between the United States and 
Spain on April 25. Of the three objective points of 
the war which concerned the United States—Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines—two, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, were thought of at once, but the third was some- 
thing of a surprise. It was Dewey's magnificent vic- 
tory at Manila that brought the Philippines to-the 
attention of the administration and before the eyes of 
the world at large. Proceeding from the Asiatie coast 
with his fleet, Commodore Dewey (now admiral) lost 
no time, for on May 1-2 occurred tie entrance of the 
harbor of Manila, the destruction of the Spanish fleet, 
and the first steps toward the shutting up of the 
Spanish forees within the city. 

The fruits of the victory were to be retained at any 
cost. To the Philippines was sent the first military 
expedition of our country that ever departed for a 
foreign war. The plan as put forth made Major 
(ieneral Merritt commander of the expedition and 
nilitarv governor of the islands. San Francisco be- 
came the scene of active military preparations, for 
20,000 men were to be hurried across the Paeifie. On 
May 22 the Charleston, the first of the relief fleet, set 
sail, to be followed on June 7 by the Monterey, and 
yet later by the Monadnock. The first of these ex- 


aft 


peditions stopped at the’ Ladrone islands. The 
Charleston bombarded the principal island of the 
group and took the representatives of the Spanish 
government and the garrison on to Manila as prisoners 
of war. 

The newspaper reader will remember that from 
time to time during recent years there have come to 
us meagre reports of an insurrection in these islands. 
Soon after the capture of Manila Admiral Dewey came 
to some kind of an understanding with the insurgents 
hy which they became valuable allies. On June 14 
came news that confirmed the reported investment of 
Manila by insurgents. It may be of interest to note 
here that this is net the first time that Manila has 
heen at the mercy of a foreign foe. In 1762, during 
the Seven Years’ war, an English expedition from 
Madras bombarded, captured, and sacked the city, and 
held it for ten months, until] settlement of affairs 
came about by the Treaty of Paris. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA NATIONAL | COUN- 
CIL OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 


Chautauqua, on Lake Chautauqua, has been from 
its inception the teachers’ resort. Many educators 
have summered here for years, enjoying its restful 
atmosphere and inspiring privileges. Amidst such 
auspicicus surroundings was formed this year an 
organization which, according to the unanimous ver- 
dict of its members, has been this summer, and 
promises to be, a source of great good to the educa- 
tional interests of our country. 

The Chautauqua National Council of Superin- 
tendents and Principals began as a social gathering of 
those engaged in educational work for informal dis-- 
cussion of school questions. The value of such an 
organization was quickly made apparent by the rapid 
increase in membership. In order to make its work 
distinctive only superintendents and principals were 
admitted to membership. ‘There are now enrolled 
from nine different states and Canada about fifty 
members, all alive to the best interests of progrgssive 
education. The council has met during the past two 
weeks each morning for an hour’s conference. The 
meetings have been marked by free informal discus- 
sion and unfailing interest. Ideas in vogue in New 
York have been compared with those extant in the 
West, the South, the New England states, and Canada. 
Conclusions on certain mooted school questions were 
reached, which 1t might be of interest to state as being 
the concensus of opinion of the council. Some of 
these conclusions are: Neither examinations nor daily 
work, but a combination of the two, should determine 
achild’s promotion, Examinations are helpful to the 
child when rightly conducted. The free text-book 
system, despite its disadvantages, commends itself 
to all that have given it a fair trial. The supervisor 
or principal does not fulfill his highest mission if his 
teachers fail to receive from him a continuous in- 
spiration, and if his own personality is not impressed 
on every child in his charge. ‘Teachers’ meetings and 
organizations may be made important adjuncts of any 
school system. Parents’ and mothers’ meetings are 
invaluable in bringing about a spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation between parent and teacher.  Recesses 
are unnecessary in the high school, but essential in 
the grammar grades, and should, perhaps, be more 
frequent in the primary and kindergarten classes than 
is generally customary. School boards and commit- 
tees should entrust the selection and discharge of 
teachers to superintendents and principals more 
largely. 

This organization from the start has been greatly 
encouraged by the hearty support and co-operation of 
the Chautauqua authorities. They propose to make 
its meetings a prominent feature of the assembly in 
the future. It is planned to invite educators from all 
parts of this country and Canada to attend and take 
part in these conferences. As the surroundings are 
ideal for such an organization and its promise of help- 
fulness so apparent to every supervisor, a hearty re- 
sponse is anticipated. The plan for the conferences 
next summer does not differ materially from that 
which has been followed this season.. The executive 
committee will seleet topics of general interest and 
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William I. Marshall, a lecturer of some note, is now 
a wide-awake Chicago teacher. 

The school should be made a social‘as well as an 
educational centre, especially in thickly settled dis- 
tric ts. 

There is little hope of a report from Mayor Harri- 
educational — reform before 
Christmas. 


son's commission 


Lf you wear a tall hat, ask the pupils to estimate its 
height. It is deceitful, but it will teach them to es- 
timate heights more correctly. 


The Chicago University summer school, with its 
more than 1,500 students, a large part of them from 
the Southern states, deserves all the praise it receives. 
li isa grand combination of forces, both scholastic and 
professional. 


SCIENCE. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which holds its annual convention in this eity 
this week, deserves special mention and awakens 
special interest here on account of its historical rela- 
tions to New England and Boston. This is its fiftieth 
anniversary and it has come back to its original home, 
after a half century of life, for a renewal of pledges, 
A New England group of scientists started the asso- 
ciation. Professor Hitchcock of Amherst and Wil- 
liam BB. Rogers, the founder of the Institute of Teeh- 
nology, conceived the idea of co-ordinated effort. in 
research, The early membership had a majority of 
New Englanders, and a majority of these men were 
from Boston and vicinity. 

In 1880 its annual convention was held in this city. 


A thousand scientists were there in attendance, com- 


ing from every part of the country. 
‘nembers met in Philadelphia, the largest, gathering 
of the kind ever known. We expect to be able to re- 
pert a large attendance. During these fifty years, and 
especially during the eighteen years since the associa- 
tion met here before, the development of scientific 
work has been very great, and specialists in depart- 
ments will have the opportunity of surveying the 
whole scientific field and of learning all the newly 
discovered facts. In this fact the great advantage of 
this co-ordinated effort is manifest. 

The meeting of this week is one of infinite details. 
the week. In addition to these, there are trips to 
points of geological, historic, or scientific interest, and 
More than one hundred sessions will be included in 
many courtesies which have been extended to the as- 
sociation by the governor, the city, the art museum, 
the educational institutions, and the scientific societies. 


BIRD DAY, 


The legislature of Pennsylvania passed a good Bird 
day bill, but the governor vetoed it with this 
message:— 

“This bill sets apart one day in each school year to be 
called ‘Bird Day.’ and in the language of the act it is 
made the duty of all schools within the state to observe 
the occasion by exercises in the form of lectures upon 
birds, of readings from bird literature, and the reading of 
essays containing results of the observations of birds by 
the public, the singing of songs about birds, and the re- 
counting of personal experiences with them, and, in gen- 
eral, such exercises as are adapted to make children ac- 
queinted with the relation of birds to the great scheme of 
things. 

“T am of the opinion that the children in our public 
schools will find more profitable employment in adhering 
to the established curriculum of studies, as is now re- 
quired, than they would if the day were occupied in the 
reading of essays, or by the singing of songs about birds 
and recounting personal experiences with them. 

“The significance of such school holidays as Christmas, 
Washington's Birthday, Fourth of July, and Memorial 
Day would be detracted from by adding ‘Bird Day’ for 
the purpose set forth in the above extract of the bill.” 

Ilow little Governor Hastings appreciates the in- 
spiration and moral force of such a day as the bill pro- 
vided for! Tle meant well, but is not up to date 
educationally, 


A GOOD RECORD. 


Superintendent C. B. Gilbert of Newark, N. J., 
claims as the results of his first year’s work the 
following :— 

“Supplying the school with an abundance of good 
reading matter. 

“Placing the appointment and 
teachers upon a civil service basis. 

“Placing the promotion and graduation of chil- 
dren upon rational grounds. 

“The adoption of a new course of study, based upon 
recognized psychological and pedagogical principles. 

“The introduction of the kindergarten system and 
the establishment of twenty-four kindergartens. 

“Placing the primary schools and kindergartens 
under competent special supervision, thus strengthen- 
ing and broadening the work for the children. 

“The beginning of the erection of the new high 
school building. 

“The appeal to the common council for funds with 
which to supply the needed sehool buildings. 

“The reduction of the number of children per 
teacher in the primary grades. 

“The introduction of manual training for boys into 
the grammar schools. 

of sewing for girls into the gram- 

“Preliminary steps toward the establishment of an 
ungraded school. 


promotion of 


“The organization of parents’ associations for co- 
operation with the schools.” 


GRADUATING EXPENSES. 


One of the difficult lines to draw is that regarding 
the graduating expenses in colleges and secondary 
schools, and now even in some elementary schools. It 
is casy to make an argument against these expenses, as 


In 1884, 1,200 


Supervisor A. F. Nightingale of Chicago has done in 
asking for a rule prohibiting many of the customary 
expenses, and there are cases in which the matter is 
carried much too far, but there is also much to be said 
in favor of attractive graduations, even with those 
who graduate from the grammar schools. Private 
schools usually indulge in much. that is spectacular, 
and if they be allowed to monopolize this reign of 
heauty, the public schools will lose many of the chil. 
dren who can afford to indulge in a commencement, 
and the public schools will be unintentionally branded 
as the poor man’s school. Indeed, the common school 
that against the suspicion that high schools are for 
those who cannot afford to go elsewhere. 
has had no fight to make in its history so difficult a 
These exercises mean more to the poor than to the 
rich. It is merely a pleasing diversion for the sons 
and daughters who live in society, but it is the event 
of a lifetime to many a less favored one. The chief 
argument against the graduating exercises is that 
there are those who cannot afford to dress as the 
favored ones do, and cannot have a_ carriage. 
Through the whole course this has been true. They 
have never dressed as the others have. They have 
none of the luxuries and few of the comforts in- 
dulged in by the others. The favored girls have 
luxuries in connection with life at school every day, 
and comforts in heat and cold and wet that the others 
never enjoy, and why should they complain because 
once in four years this is true as it is on every other 
day. The school has failed at a vital point if it has 
not prepared the pupils to accept the discrepancies of 
condition heroically. In this day ore can look well 
in June with slight expense. If, however, the general 
class expenses are made large and the expenses in- 
curred by a committee, usually of the society girls and 
hoys, are assessed upon rich and poor alike, there is 
sure to be hardship. The graduation must remain. 
Tt must be a thing of beauty and a joy pre-eminent, and 
some way must be found to prevent the financial 
burden from being oppressive. 


VERY GENERAL IGNORANCE. 

A prominent Spanish politician has recently written 
an article charging a willful purpose on the part of 
Spanish rulers to keep the people, even ordinarily 
well-informed persons, deceived as to the United 
States, representing her as merely “a nation of mer- 
chants, unfit for war, incapable of standing a long 
struggle, having no navy, no army, and imbued only 
with a greed for gold.” He proceeds to say: “It was 
concealed from us that this same nation had fought 
two wars with Great Britain, one with Mexieo, and 
also the Civil war in 1861, whicli gave liberty to the 
slaves. ‘The power and strength of that nation have 
been hidden from our people, as well as our own 
weakness.” 

Senor Margall might have added that the people of 
the United States were largely in ignorance as to the 
weakness of Spain, and were as surprised as she at the 
magnificent record of their own army and navy in less 
than three months. The Americans who set January 
1 as an early date for the cessation of hostilities were 
more nitmerous than those who expected an earlier 
closing of the war. Even the officials had no plan of 
attack Havana before November. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that Spain will profit by her 
awakened intelligence, as the United States is sure 
to do. 


upon 


SPELLING. 


Spelling, like the poor, is always with us. No 
school 1s so small or large, no grade so low or high, 
no subject so concrete or abstract, that the teacher 
can forget that correct spelling is indispensable. 
Some children spell correctly. without apparent 
thought, some will spell incorrectly almost regardless 
of their own thought or of the teacher’s labor. In 
no subject are the methods or the results so generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Is there any method or device by which, at any 
sacrifice of time, children with neither eye nor ear fot 
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erroectness in spelling can become fairly correct ? 
The time-honored custom was to take the spelling 
book with its columns of words, of long words, classi- 
fied words, often defined words, and spell them over 
and over and over again. I remember well that in 
my boyhood we not only had to learn the spelling 
of these words, but we had to learn them in order, 
so that when one pupil spelled the first word, the 
second spelled the next, and then the third, through 
column after column; and if one of us forgot which 
word came after “asphyxiated,” for instance, we had 
“misspelled” the word by forgetting its place in the 
column. 

That drill did wonders for those who needed no 
help for spelling, and even the poor spellers could 
spell them for the time being. Personally, I think I 
never missed a word, but it never helped me to spell 
one word in a thousand when I had occasion to use it. 

Then came Harrington’s “Speller,” the greatest 
spelling book ever made in the estimation of many of 
us who used it in our teaching. Its words were sen- 
sible, its classification ideal, its definitions reasonable, 
its groupings ingenious and suggestive, and it mag. 
nified the use of words in sentences. That was the 
dawn of a new era. To Henry F. Harrington of New 
Bedford, superintendent of schools, America owes 
more by way of reform than by any other man aside 
from Horace Mann and David P. Page, so far as I 
know. 

Rules have been, are, and ever will be, of great ser- 
vice to an intellectual class of poor spellers. “ Re- 
ceive” and “believe,” with their kin, have vexed many 
a child. I was a very little fellow when a teacher, 
remembered for his limitless resources in emergencies, 
told us that “lice” will always help one to believe 
and receive, “ for ‘i’ follows ‘1’ and ‘e’ follows ‘ec, 
when ‘ei’ or ‘ie’ follows ‘1’ or ‘e.’” Such sug. 
gestive rules or statements will help the dullest child 
to spell those catchy words'ever after. No teacher 
can afford to allow her professional dignity to prevent 
the indulgence in helpful rules. 

The actual use of words in daily writing, however, 
is the chief reliance of any well equipped teacher. 
It is the ideal way, professionally and practically, 
In every branch every written sentence should be a 
spelling lesson. If any word that is used by the 
class, even occasionally, is repeatedly misspelled» 
have some child that misspells it learn to write it 
correctly and clearly, and then place it on the board 
before the class. His penmanship is a reminder that 
he is the one who misses it. As soon as he is con. 
fident that he can spell it correctly in his work, he is 
allowed to step to the board and erase it. Thus within 
sight of the school are to be seen every word that 
any pupil is liable to misspell, and they do not need 
to go to the dictionary for the words frequently used, 

Cambridge, Mass., a city that has worked out as 
many substantial educational reforms as any city in 
the United States, has for a long time been teaching 
spelling through the correct use of all the words used 
in writing in any branch. In a spelling match, how. 
ever, these pupils would be far from equalling the 
bright children of twenty-five years ago. Some criti- 
cism was heard under the breath, doubtless, by pa- 
rents who were brilliant at spelling in their day. Be 
that as it may, the superintendent, Francis Coggs- 
well, who is recognized as one of the most efficient 
leaders in educational reform in New England, made 
this test without any hint as to what he was testing. 
He went into each eighth grade (the highest gram- 
mar grade) in the city and asked that each child pre. 
pare ten questions of his own at once — without 
consulting books—upon arithmetic, physics (they 
teach physics in the upper grammar grade), United 
States history, geography, and Timely Topics, He 
gathered up these fifty questions of each pupil, took 
them to the office, eliminated every simple word that 
none could misspell, and found the per cent. of cor- 
reet. spelling by the class. Here were from 500 to 
1,000 words, including technical terms, mechanical, 
geographical, and historical words, and words sud. 
denly sprung upon the nation’s vo vabulary by the 


exigencies of war. No hint was given that the 


spelling was of any special importance. The spell- 


‘teacher. 


ing was almost absolutely correct. In one school 
more than ninety-eight per cent. of the words were 
correctly written. 

What does this show? That a habit had been uni- 
versally formed of looking at and thinking of every 
word that the child was likely to use, with a view to 
its correct. use, whereas the old-time way omitted 
this almost altogether, and trained the child to see 
where it was on the page, how it was related to other 
words, and thus diverted attention from the place the 
word has in the sentence. Now when a new word 
comes into his horizon, the child first sees it in a sen- 
tence in which he knows the correct form of every 
other word, and it is easy to specialize on this. Such 
a habit, of itself, assures the correct spelling of the 
words one is likely to have occasion to use. It also 
establishes the habit of going to the dictionary for 
words that he hears and does not see, or, seeing, does 
not under: tand, 

The fundamental fact in all this is that spelling is 
a process subject, and not a knowledge, thought, or 
culture snbject. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


LICENSE TO TEACH CONFERS VALUABLE RIGHTS 

The trustees of a Mississippi publie colored school 
selected a holder of a license of the first grade to teach 
the school, and duly certified such selection to the 
county superintendent of education, but the latter re- 
fused to contract with him in that regard. He in- 
sisted that, as the county superintendent of education 
may, in certain cases, suspend or remove a_ teacher 
from office, for like cause he may refuse to employ a 
Now the county superintendent may, says 
the supreme court of Mississippi, Brown against 
Owen, 23 Southern Reporter, 35, for the statutory 
causes prescribed, remove or suspend a teacher, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one holding a professional or state 
license; but this special power vested in the county 
superintendent can be exercised only for the causes 
named in the statute, and in the manner prescribed by 
it, for it is a rule of the common law that, wherever a 
new or special power is given by an act of the legis- 
lature, it must appear, upon the face of the proceed- 
ings, that the power has been strictly pursued; other- 
wise such action is void. Continuing, the supreme 
court says that, in its opinion, this teacher had a 
valuable right, under the teacher’s license held by 
him, the loss of which could not be compensated in 
damages, and that this was sufficient to entitle him to 
a mandamus compelling the county superintendent 
to employ him as a teacher in the school. So long as 
he holds his license to teach, declares the court, he is 
possessed of rights not to be denied him: and of which 
he cannot be devested except upon the grounds men- 
tioned in the statute; and, in an inquiry to that end, 
he must be proceeded against upon written specific 
charges, after due notice, and by a fair trial,—and a 
disregard of this rule may authorize the intervention 
and judgment of the proper common-law courts. 
Upon the case stated, in the final summing up, it was 
the plain duty of the county superintendent to enter 
into a contract with this teacher for teaching that 
publie colored school; otherwise, not only his right, 
but the rights of the trustees and the patrons of the 
schools would be ignored and denied. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

It turned out, as was expected, that the notifica- 
tion of the signing of the protocol and the order to 
cease hostilities did not reach Admiral Dewey in sea- 
son to prevent him from demanding the surrender 
of Manila, and enforcing the demand, when it was 
refused, by a bombardment from the ships of his 
squadron. This, taken in connection with a sharp 
land attack by General Merritt’s forces, compelled an 
unconditional surrender of the city August 13, the 
day after the protocol was signed. So, in a way, we 
have the battle of New Orleans over again. A singu- 
lar incident of the affair at Manila is the conduct of 
the German admiral in receiving Captain General 
Augustin upon a warship and sending him to Hong 
Kong. This was an act which, if it does not require 
explanation as a violation of neutrality, certainly 
leaves much to be desired on the score of friendliness. 


The problem of the Philippines, looked at merely 
geographically, is larger than most people realize. 
The island of Luzon, on which Manila is situated, is 
as large as the state of Virginia, and nearly as large as 
the state of New York. The next largest island, 
Mindanao, is equal to the combined area of West Vir- 
ginia and Marvland. The two next most important 
islands, Mindoro and. Panay, equal together the state 
of New Jersey. The group stretches north and south 
a distance of nine hundred and fifty miles. There 
are altogether about twelve hundred islands, big and 
little. about one-third of them inhabited, but only a 
few of them fully explored and none of them civilized, 
in any true sense of the word. Most sensible people 
will commend the administration for taking time to 
consider. it, 

* . * 

President McKinley has been in office but a little 
more than seventeen months, vet he has just selected 
his third secretary of state. TTis first appointee, Mr. 
Sherman, was too advanced in years and too feeble in 
health to endure the unforseen strain of the ques- 
tions arising over Cuba. His second appointee, Judge 
Day, who has just resigned to accept a position as one 
of the commissioners to negotiate peace with Spain, 
owed his selection to the president’s personal friend- 


ship rather than to any previous public service, but he 


has done extremely well. The third appointee, John 
Hay, comes to the office fresh from important and 
successful service as ambassador to England. His 
diplomatie service at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and 
London, and a term which he had as assistant secre- 
tary of state when Mr. Evarts was secretary give him 
a good equipment for his new duties. Mr. Hay has 
been a singularly fortunate man. Te won distine- 
tion as a newspaper writer, as a poet with his “Pike 
County Ballads” and other verses, as a historian in 
the life of Lineoln, which he wrote in conjunction 
with Colonel Nicolay, and as a novelist with his 
“Breadwinners.” * Furthermore, he has large means, 
which have furthered his social and political ambi- 
tions. 

Probably no lish-efpromotions.in.the nayal service 
at the present time would escape criticism; but the 
distribution of honors just made among the officers 
of the vessels which have been occupied off the coast 
of Cuba and which had a part in the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet seems, in the main, both just and 
generous. The two chief figures, Sampson and 
Schley, are treated as nearly alike as could well be. 
soth are made rear admirals, Sampson just ranking 
Schley. Captain Philip of the Texas becomes a com- 
modore, at which no one is likely to find fault, unless 
it be Captain “Bob” Evans, whose recent rather ill- 
natured fling at Captain Philip precipitated upon him 
a caustic rebuke from Dr. Leonard Bacon, which will 


pretty certainly linger in his memory. Plucky 
Lieutenant Commander Wainwright of the little 


Gloucester goes up ten notches, which is the highest 
advancement relatively; and the other captains, lieu- 
tenant commanders, and other officers are advanced 
according to their merits. The only drawback to 
such advancements is that they operate to depress in 
the list, relatively, other officers who are perhaps 
equally deserving, but have not had equal oppo 

tunity, and to whom the long waiting for promotion 
becomes correspondingly hopeless. 

* * 

A circular issued by the treasury department last 
week applies to Porto Rico the coasting trade regula- 
tions which apply to the ports of the United States. 
This, although in a sense a temporary measure, has 
heen done with deliberation, and undoubtedly fore- 
the policy which will be permanently 
adopted. Under the treasury circular, direct trade 
between the United States and Porto Rico can be 
carried on only in vessels flying the American flag. 
Gur navigation laws do not permit British or German 
or other foreign vessels to ply from port to port along 
our coast. The treasury circular simply treats 
Porto Rico as henceforth a part of our coast line; and 
it is to be presumed that the same policy will be fol- 
lowed toward the Hawaiian islands and toward what- 
ever territory, if any, we retain as our own in the 
Philippines. This is a consistent policy, and it is cal- 
culated to promote the welfare of our carrying trade. 
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appoint a chairman for each meeting, who will open 
the subject; after which the discussion will assume an 
informal nature, all present having the opportunity to 
give actual experiences bearing upon the question. 
In addition to the helpfulness of these conferences, 
the individual comparison of methods and experiences 
in a social way will awaken a multitude of ideas, which 
must result in a larger degree of efliciency in one’s 
future work. The meetings will begin next summer, 
one week efter the opening of the assembly, and con- 
tinue in daily session for four weeks. 

Ata meeting called for the purpose of permanently 
organizing the council, a constitution was adopted and 
the following officers elected for the coming year: 
President, A. N. Taylor, principal high school, James- 
town, N. Y.; vice-presidents, L. M. Landrum, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga., J.C, Arm- 
strong, principal Pittsburg (Pa.) Academy, and I. N. 
Keyser, superintendent of schools, London, O.; see- 
retary and treasurer, . J. Cobb, principal grammar 
school, Buffalo, N. Y.; executive committee, W. H. 
Morgan, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 0., 
O. W. Wood, principal high school, Olean, N. Y., J. B. 
Leach, superintendent of schools, Catlattsburg, Ky., 
M. C. Cooper, principal grammar school, Philadet- 
phia, Pa., and C. 8. MeLean, principal grammar 
school, New Haven, Conn. 


RIVER MUSSELS. —(11) 


BY JULIA BROWN-STRODE. 


UNIO LUTEOLUS. 


iu your nature studies I hope you will not neglect 
the shells. Learn first of the fresh-water shells if 
your home is inland. Now, the very next mussel 
shell you come across resolve to become acquainted 
with it. If there is a naturalist within ten—nay, fifty 
—-miles, get him to identify it for you. You might 
send it to him by mail, and have it returned to you. 
Once you have become acquainted with a single shell 
you will have the key to a much broader knowledge. 

Remember, river mussels are knowi as the family 
Unionidae, and that this family is divided into three 
genuses or sub-families; the Uniones, the Margaritans, 
and the Anadons. Of these three genuses, the 
Uniones is the largest; i. e., it contains the most 
species. One of the most widely distributed mussels 
in North, America belongs to this family, the Unio 
luteolus. Perhaps I told you the name Unio meant 
pearl; well, the word luteolus means yellowish, which 
is the color of the shell, although its shadings and 
variegations differ greatly in different localities. — It 
is for this reason a very difficult shell to describe, but 
1 have chosen it for my text because of its wide disiri- 
bution. It may be one of the first shells you will place 
in your cabinet, though this is by no means certain. 
But it will certainly occupy a place there sooner or 

later. 

The Unio luteolus is, as [ have said, one of the 
most widely distributed shells in North America. It 
has been found as far northeast as the Rideau canal 
and Ottawa river, Canada, and as far north as the Red 
River of the North, Lake Winnipeg, and Moose rivet, 
near Hudson bay. It is found in the various eastern 
and southern states. The most southwestern localities 
reported are the San Antonio and Sabine rivers, in 
Texas. 
will be almost certain to come across the Unio luteo- 
lus. There is a beautiful rayed variety to be found in 
Ohio, in northern Indiana, and in the smaller lakes’ of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The difference in the shades and markings, as well 
as in the size and shape, of these shells when found in 
different localities has led to much confusion among 
naturalists. They have been given various names and 
thought to be of different species. But the differences 
are merely superficial, and any true conchologist is 


So that you see wherever your home is you 


quick to note the important resemblances and to cor- 
rectly classify them. 

Lean think of no collection more clean. more hand- 
some, more interesting, than a complete collection of 
the shells, of one’s own state. 

“Onl¥ some shells that strewed a distant strand, 

On lonely shores by eareless billows hurled, 

Yet each the impress bears of that great Hand 

Which decks with beauty all the radiant world.” 


ANSWERS TO TEST QUESTIONS FOR 
MACBETH.—(1.) 


(Continued from July 21.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, 

£0. Act Scene 

21. Macheth’s imagination is much more vivid 
than that of his wife, as may be seen by comparing 
lines 72 and 75 with line 79, Act IL, Scene IT. 

22. “1 would thou couldst!” 

23. During the murder, the world of ordinary life 
is suddenly arrested—laid asleep; time is annihilated. 
When the deed is ‘done, then the world of darkness 
vasses away; the knocking at the gate is heard, and 
it makes known audibly that the reaction has com- 
menced, (De Quincey.) 

24. Macduff, 

*O Banquo! Banquo! 

Our royal master’s murther’d !” 

25. Act IL., Seene IT. 

26. Murdered by Macbeth when the alarm had 
been given, 

27. (a) Letting cowardice prevent doing that 
which one lengs to do. (b) No matter what may 
happen, everything comes to an end sooner or later. 


- 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(VIIT.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY, 


NOTED AUTHORS AND THEIR MASTERPIECES. 


Alcott, Louisa M..................Little Women. 
Arnold, of Asia. 
Arthur, T. S............Ten Nights in a Barroom. 
rellamy, Edward..............Looking Backward. 
Blackmore, R. Doone. 
Bronte, Eyre. 
Burroughs, John Pepacton. 
Clemens, Samuel L............Innocents Abroad. 
twwoleston, Mdward......The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
Harte, of Roaring Camp. 
Tlood, Thomas..................Bridge of Sighs. 
Keats, John ........ 
Key, Vrancis ..............Star Spangled Banner. 


Lamb, Charles..... 
Lytton, I. R. Bulwer........ 
Payne, Jehn Howard.........MHome, Sweet Tome. 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher........Unele Tom’s Cabin. 


Ward, Mrs. Robert Elsmere. 
Woodworth, Samuel ........... Old Oaken Bueket. 


A IEW BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN AND CUBA. 


Chiid’s History of Spain, J. 2.00 
Spain and Morocco, H. T. Finck...........ccssccees 1.25 
A Family Flight Through Spain, E. E. Hale......... 2.25 
Story of Spain. E. l. and Susan Hale (Story of Na- 
The Philippine Islands, J. Forman.................. 5.00 
Due South; or, Cuba Past and Present, M. M. Ballou. 1.50 
Marching with Gomez, Grover Flint................ 1.50 
In the Wake of Columbus, F. A. Ober............... 2.50 
Spanish Vistas, G: P. B20 


A TRAVELING SCHOOLHOUSE. 

A traveling schoolhouse would be very attractive to the 
average schoolboy. There is one such in the United 
The Westinghouse Air-Brake Company gives in- 
struction to railroad men in the use of the Westinghouse 
air-brake in a schoolhouse of three ears fitted with all 
appliances, and managed by competent instructors. In 
the cight years since its establishment.this schoolhouse 
has traveled 55,000 miles and instructed 112,000 students. 


States. 


*Copyrighted, 


SUMMER SCHOOL SECTION OF Tir 
HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


At this meeting, held August 4 at the Fogg art musewiy. 
Professor Hanus presided. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to “The Service of Psychology to 
Edueatien.” In intrcducing this topic, Professor Ha))\\5 
said that psychology in education has been called a faq 
by many, and is worth discussing. Professor Munster- 
berg spoke against the idea that a teacher will be any het- 
ter as a teacher for the study of psychology. 
teacher, every educated person, should know its main 
facts and principles, as he should know those of the 
physical sciences. Many hail with approval my argu- 
ments in the Atlantic Monthly only because they don't 
care at all for psychology or pedagogy. I believe in both, 
but I don’t believe in confusing them. What has psy- 
chology to do with children? It may be taught to them 
in its elements: or the child may be the object of psy- 
chology: or he may be a vehicle for the study of the 
human mind in general. 

Children may properly be taught the elements of psy- 
chclogy, as of any other science. In the past this has 
been done by ineccmpetent persons to unwilling pupils by 
the driest of methods. If children are to be studied by 
psychological methods, it should be done only by scien- 
tists, by observation rather than by experiment, individu- 
ally rather than statistically. As to learning psychology 
through studying children, this has its proper place for 
the student cf psychology who is not teaching. In the 
science of psychology there is no more freedom of the 
mind than there is freedom for bodies in physics. In this 
respect psychology has the opposite effect from that given 
by the study of history. In history we see man free in 
his natural activities. 

Miss Emily Conant pf the New York Normal College 
read a paper on “Some Problems in Child Study,” in 


Every 


which she. advocated child study as a form of home ex- - 


tension, 

H. J. Molloy of the state normal school at Lowell, on 
“Some Limitations in Psychology,” opposed bringing bi- 
clogy and evolution into psychology. 

H. H. Horne of Clayton, N. C., in speaking on ‘‘What 
Psychology Can Do for Us,” favored the study by teachers, 
on condition that they transform it to pedagogical aims. 

The second part of the programme was devoted to “The 
Enriched Curriculum.” William H. Snyder of Worcester 
Academy read a paper on ‘‘Modern Methods in Science.” 
In our zeal for science we must not neglect the advantages 
of launguage-study, one of which is the appreciable ad- 
vance by plodding day by day, an advance easily gauged 
by the teacher. We think we have found a Klondike of 
‘educational method in the laboratory, and have lost our 
senses in trying to reach it. Do not let the pupil be de- 
luded with the idea that he is an original investigator. 

Tne laboratory should not be made play, but a place 
for hard, close work. Nature study often gives the pupil 
a lazy start in science and wrong ideas of the whole thing. 
Scicnce comes not for sluggards. Better have a special 
class for these, and call it fine arts. Whether you use the 
inductive or deductive method, let it be conductive and 
get scmewhere. 

Miss Kk. W. Young of the Wellington training school, 
Cambridge, on “Nature Study,” said that what is got is 
not science so much as sympathy for nature and love of 
natural objects, kindness to animals, habit of observation, 
truth in describing. 

Principal I. H. Beede of the Melrose high school, on 
“Electives in the High School,” showed by a chart the 
course of study in his school, pointing out in particular 
the disposition for commercial studies throughout the 
course. He had interviewed many business men, who 
made the common complaint that the chief lack in the 
stenographers and typewriters in their offices is not in 
the mechanical side of their work, but in the matters that 
beiong to a common education,—as spelling, punctuation, 
parcgraphing. It is not true that the pupils in the high 
school look for “snaps” when allowed to elect their 
studies, More than half of these in the Melrose high 
school take more than the required work. Boys are not 
more lazy than their fathers, but they must have what in- 
terests them. There are some pupils, however, for whom 
it is a good thing to have “soft’’ courses; they can ge! 
good from the high school, though unable to do the work 
of a full course. 

Superintendent EK. D. Daniels of Franklin, on ‘‘Foreigu 
Languages in Grades Below the High School,” said that in 
Franklin the high school course is not long enough to 
prepare boys for Harvard, but this is acomplished by hay- 
ing them begin Latin in the grammar school. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

Honor, then, to the American soldier now and forever. 
Honor him in sermon and speech. Honor him in sonnet, 
stanza, and epic. Honor him in the historic page. 
Honor him in the unwasting forms by which art seeks to 
prolong his well-earned fame. Honor the volunteer sol- 
dier who, when his work of devastation and death was 
ended, put aside his armor, melting into the sea of citi- 
zenship, making no ripple of disturbance upon its vast 
surface, Honor the citizen soldier of America who never 
knew the feelings of vindictiveness and revenge.—John 
Swift. 
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Without Protecting Your Text-Books 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President State Normal College, Albany. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 176 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. * 

There seems to be an epidemic of mental arithmetic. 
This is not accidental. It would not be, it could not be, 
were there not an unusual demand for them, It is not 
many years ago that the reformers of that day sent out a 
cry of “away with the puzzles in arithmetic.” <A few 
men of eminence, whose children came to grief in the 
mental arithmetic class, led in the campaign, joined by 
others who thought it a wicked waste of energy. But 
after a time it became apparent that dull boys and girls 
were not made brilliant by the absence of mental arith- 
metic, and that something was lacking in the mental 
force of bright boys and girls, so that by almost unani- 
mous consent a cry went up for a return of the mental 
arithmetic. 

This new text-book will do much to aid and encourage 
the study of mental arithmetic. It embodies the latest 
methods of presenting the subject, and supplies abun- 
dant and carefully graded examples in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic, At the end are a list of miscella- 
neous problems, and .tables of weights and measures. 
The book is so planned that it may be used to supplement 
any series of school arithmetics, or for independent work. 
While it is elementary enough for beginners, the grada- 
tion is such that pupils will imperceptibly find the qual- 
ity of the work furnished strong and rugged enough to 
employ and test their best efforts. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 525 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book is a collection of short biographical sketches 
romantically treated. While the author has given a 
series of pictures of Ghetto, he has, at the same time, ac- 
curately reproduced the characters, principles, and utter- 
ances Gf the prominent personages, such as Spinoza, the 
philosopher; Acosta, the champion of reason and the law 
of nature; the poet Heine; and Sabbatai Zevi, the Turk- 
ish Messiah, and has spoken their language and quoted 
from their writings. Thus the sketches bear the imprint 
of authority. 

These characters are diverse, yet the author links them 
together by the common title of “dreamers.” This tend- 
ency to idtalize is the product of centuries of isolation, 
and of a preponderating study of the Talmud. Even when 
the spirit of an individual has emancipated itself, the 
“dreamer” has been regarded by both Jew and Christian 
alike as pernicious. Yet, the Jewish dreamer is by no 
means always visionary; he dreams along the lines of 
life. The book is a study of the race, and will prove a 
help to the understanding of its present and its probable 
future development. The typography and binding of the 
book are iu the best style of the art. 


NATURE FOR ITS OWN SAKE... First Studies in 
Natural Appearances. By John C. Van Dyke. New 
York. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 293 pp. Price, $1.50. 
In these pages the author uses the word “‘Nature” ina 

limited sense. As employed, it does not comprehend 

animal life in any form whatever. It is applied only to 
lights, skies. clouds, waters, ‘lands, foliage—the great 
elements that reveal form and color in landscape, the 
component parts of the earth—beauty about us. The 
author deals with nature for its own sake. It is, he says, 
neither classic nor but simply nature. 

Nor is it sympathetic. “Mountains do not ‘frown,’ 

trees do not ‘weep,’ nor do skies ‘smile.’” The author's 


principal object in writing this book is to call attention 
to nature around us, which too many people look at every 
day, and yet never see;+to show that light, form, and 
color are beautiful, regardless of human meaning or use; 
to suggest what pleasure and profit may be derived from 


the study of that natural beauty which is every one’s un- 

taxed heritage and which may be had for lifting one’s 

eyes. 

CHRIST iN THE DAILY MEAL; OR, THE ORDI- 
NANCE OF THE BREAKING OF BREAD. By 
Norman Fox, D. D. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert. 158 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is calculated to awaken controversy. 
Indeed, this is evidently one of the author’s motives iu 
writing it. His position taken is that Jesus bade his 
disciples eat and drink “in remembrance” of him, not 
merely once each two months, once a week, or occa- 
sionally, but whenever they ate bread and drank wine, 
even in their own homes; that his words do not com- 
mand a separate meal, but a remembrance of him in the 
ordinary meal: that the New Testament knows no “sup- 
per’ consisting of but a morsel of bread and a sip of 
wine, the only meal of the Apostolic churches being the 
love feast, an actual repast. The writer offers no sug- 
gestion of change in the present church supper, although 
he claims that it has no scriptural precedent; he con- 
tends that it should not be called “the” but ‘‘a’”’ supper 
of the Lord. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH READERS OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Boston: Ginn & Co. 122 
pp. and 298 pp. 

The Fifth Reader continues the instruction embodied in 
“Three-part Song,” and is intended for unchanged voices, 
though the lowest part is adapted for those bass voices 
that are frequently found in this grade. Keys, modula- 
tions, and introduction of bass clef are clearly presented 
and illustrated by well-chosen songs. 

The Sixth is for upper grammar and lower high school 
vyades. A good feature is a series of exercises in three 
parts, all within one octave compass, so they can be sung 
interchangeably by the different voices. 

Further progression by exercises and songs, in all the 
major and minor keys, is made, and four-part songs com- 
nosed expressly for this work by our best American com- 
posers are given, A chapter on 2atriotic Songs, with 
piano eccompaniment, closes the musical part, to which a 
glossary is added. 

RIRD TABLET FOR FIELD USE. 1332 Twelfth street, 

Vashinzton, D.C.: Josephine A. Clark. Price, 25 cents 

This note-book, to be used in connection with Florence 
A. Merriam’s “Birds of Village and Field” (Houghton, 
Mifilin. & Co. Boston), is a perfect treasure for amateur 
or professional. Nothing has been made so every way 
convenient for the student of birds as this. 

FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE. By 
Minetta L. Warren. Illustrated by Elizabeth A. Pick- 
ering. Poston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 184 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This is a delightful and helpful book for little people, 
giving much information about nature as it appears dur- 
ing the scheol year. It is in ten chapters, beginning with 
September. The choice of topics is admirable, the treat- 
ment is bright, without being too diverting. The best 
feature of the book is that it makes nature interesting, 
instead of simply making the book interesting, a distine- 
tion that means more than appears upon the surface. 
This is cne of the best nature readers yet produced, and 
will add materially to the means of helping children to 
love and enjoy, as well as to know, nature. 

A BRIEF GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises. By 
Hialmar Edgren, Ph.D., and Laurence Fossler, A. M. 
Now York: American Book Company. 12mo. 180 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A therough, scientific, and practical treatment of Ger- 
man grammar, intending to rouse a love for the study of 
the language by appealing to the reason and judgment of 


the pupil, rather than to powers of memorizing. Exam- 
ples have been chosen, showing the relations of the Eng- 
lish and the German languages (as to etymology). Mod- 
ern German spelling is used, clearly expressed rules of 
pronunciation are given, and a very complete vocabulary 
and index are included, 


WAR TALES OF CAMP AND BATTLEFIELD. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 193 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This small volume, containing “Tales from MecClure’s,” 
is timely, handy, and interesting. The nine stories con- 
tained in it are personal reminiscences of the Civil War 
written by officers who participated on each side, and are 
well adapted to while away a leisure hour or more. 


MORIAH’S MOURNING. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 219 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The most of these thirteen short sketches have already 

appeared in the Editor’s Drawer of Harper’s Magazine. 

Their aim is to amuse and entertain through the medium 

of light and humorous character-drawing as encountered 

in modern ylantation life in the South. Most of the 
stories are cast in the dialect form. The last sketch of 
the book supplies a note of pathos contrasting with the 
tone of comedy prevailing through the preceding pages. 

In “Moriah’s Mourning,’ which gives its name to the 

volume, is described the manner in which a dusky 
widow of a nouik becomes a bride without transgressing 
the etiquette of mourning ‘and widowhood. The 
“Deacon’s Medicine” recites the method of matrimonial 
discipline exercised by Deacon Gregg, who paints her 
husband’s face with iodine when the strawberry pre- 
Serves go sour, and institutes some new medical treat- 
ment for him when her feelings are wounded by domes- 
tic mishaps. The different types of negro preachers are 
portrayed in liveiy sketches, with the humors of Southern 
life. As a whole these sketches are true to life and full 
of interest to the general reader. 


SEED TRAVELLERS. Studies of the Methods of Dis- 
persal of Various Common Seeds. By Clarence Moores 
Weed. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 53 pp. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Weed is peerless in the art of giving reliable infor- 
mation of scientific value in a fascinating style, beauti- 
fully illustrated. A specialist can but admire this book, 
while the novice, old or young, is certain to enjoy it. In 
this charming study of one of nature’s most beneficent 
activities, Mr. Weed has done more than to give informa- 
tion and awaken an interest in nature; he has made it 
inevitable that the child will get valuable mental train- 
ing through this study of nature, and there is a moral 
force in the reverent spirit of this little work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little Journeys — Daniel Webster.” By Elbert Hubbard, Price, 
10 cents. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 

“John Ship, Mariner.” By Knarf Elivas. 
York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

“The Cuban Spy” (comedy drama). By Frank Dumsut. Price, 15 
cents. Philadelphia; Penn Publishing Company. 

“ Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite,”” Edited by William Tenney Brew- 
ster. Price, 50 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

‘Problems in Arithmetic’—Book I. By George E. Gay. Boston: 
B. H. Sanborn & Co, 

* Advice for Seekers.”’ By Charles H. Spurgeon. Price, 50 cents.—— 
* Counsel for Christian Workers. By Charles H. Spurgeon.—* Cheer 
for Dailv Life.” By Charles H. Spurgeon. Price, 50 cents. Philadel- 
phia: The Union Press. 
«Elementary English.” By EF. Oram Lyte. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Sketch Books.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price, $1.75. 
——*' The Paternal State in France and Germany.’ By Henry Gaul- 


Price, $1.25. New 


lieur. Price, $1.25.——"* Labor Copartnership.”” By Henry Demorest 
Lioyd. Price, $1.00 ——‘* The Moral Iinbeciles.”” By Sarah P. MeL. 
Greene. Price, $1.25. —*“ Letters of George William Curtis to John 


8. Dwight.” Edited by George Willis Cooke, Price, $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“ When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


FRYEBURG. The annual assembly of 
the Maine Chautauqua Union, together 
with the school of methods, opened in 
this place July 28 and closed August 11. 
The programme included lectures by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, R. A. Graves, Dr. N. M. 
Butler, Dr. Lyman Abbott, C. M. Fuller, 
U. S. N., and Professor Alfred Hamlin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANKLIN FALLS. Joseph Gile, the 
well-known educator, died recently at his 
home in this place, aged sixty-three years. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and taught in Clarence and Warsaw 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., Hamburg, L. I., and 
in New Haven, Conn., for the last twenty- 
five years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The “growth and reforms in 
the Boston Jatin and high schools,” as 
shown by Ellis Peterson, superivsor, are 
distinetly encouraging. The average 
number of pupils in these schools has in- 
creased the last ten years nearly sixty- 
nine per cent., while the population has in- 
creased only twenty-five per cent., and the 
average daily attendance of all the public 
schools only twenty-nine per cent. 


DORCHESTER. It is claimed that the 
new high school building about to be 
erected in this city will be the finest in 
Boston, and one of the best in the whole 
country. Charles Lincoln is master of 
this school. ——-— Bids have been opened 
for the construction of Dorchester high 
school, ranging from $217,900 to $263,000. 
All the modern conveniences are provided 
for in the plans. 


MARBLEHEAD. Miss Amy B. Lindsey 
has resigned as an assistant teacher in the 
high school. 

CAMBRIDGE. August 9 and 10 were 
‘visitors’ days” at the summer school of 
physical training at Hemenway gymna- 
sium, and the exhibitions were fully at- 
tended and of great interest. The class 
was composed of a dozen men and some 
sixty women, the most of whom are teach- 
ers of physical culture in the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the county, who 
came to Cambridge to perfect themselves 
in the art and acquire the new methods of 
teaching. Sixteen states were repre- 
sented in the class, showing the great in- 
terest now manifest in this comparatively 
new branch of education. The varied pro- 
grammes of the exhibitions showed the 
fine physiques and energy of the class, re- 
sulting from their training during the past 
five weeks, and the high grade of instruc- 
tion given in this school.—Frederick H. 

Rindge, who, ten years ago, founded a 
manual training school in Cambridge and 
has maintained it with marked success, 
has signified to Mayor Sortwell his inten- 
tion of deeding the plant and turning over 
the support of the school to the city of 


Cambridge. He asks to have the school 
open to boys only. 

CHELSEA. The Prattville school build- 
ing has reached completion, and now is be- 
ing furnished ready for use in the autumn. 

HYANNIS. The summer normal school, 
held at the normal school building from 
July 6 to August 9, proved a success. The 
object of the school was to give normal in- 
struction to teachers who will be occupied 
in teaching the balance of the year, but 
feel the need of more professional train- 
ing. Professor W. A. Baldwin, principal 
of the normal school, had charge, assisted 
by an able corps of instructors. Through 
the aid of the state board of education 
tnition was free for all residents of Massa- 
chusetts. One hundred and twenty teach- 
ers were in attendance, coming from 
seventy-five towns, and sixty-six diplomas 
were granted. The delightfully airy loca- 
tion of the sehool made it an ideal place 
to held the session at this season of the 
year. 

WEST ROXBURY. Clifton W. Day, a 
craduate from the University of Vermont, 
and later superintendent of schools in 
Western Massachusetts, has been elected 
superintendent of the parental school in 
this city. He declined the superintend- 
ency of schools at Great Barrington to ac- 
cept this position. He succeeds Moses G. 
Perkins. 

SALEM. This city has 6,835 children 
hetween the ages of five and fifteen years. 
This is forty less than last vear. One 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
pupils attend the parochial school. 

SHARON. Professor Caleb B. Frve, 
who died on August 1 at this place, was 
buried on the 3d, the funeral services be- 
ing held at the rooms of the private school 
on Massachusetts avenue, Boston, of which 
he was the principal for many years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. The recent death of 
Miss Dora McLellan, principal of the 
Sterling-street school, removed one of 
Bridgeport’s most competent public school 
teachers. Her duties were most consci- 
entiously performed, and she was highly 
esteemed by all who had the privilege of 
her acquaintance. 

NEW HAVEN. Miss Newman has been 
appointed principal of the Union school at 
East Haven, succeeding Miss Lord, re- 
signed. Miss Hubbell, also of this city, 
will take the place of Miss Phebe Ives, re- 
signed. 

PLAINFIELD. Miss Mattie Griggs has 
heen engaged to teach the primary depart- 
ment, and J. C. Bushnell of Norwich Town 
the grammar school this year. 

WESTPORT. Miss Winfred Kemper is 
to be principal’s assistant in the East Sau- 
gatuck district this year. 

Miss Bessie R. Taylor of Greens Farms 
has been appointed principal of the Staples 
high school. Her assistants will be Miss 
Lulu E. Coley and Miss Ruth B. Hall. 

STRATFORD. At a meeting of the 
school committee held August 9 Dr. W. B. 
Coggswell was elected superintendent of 
schools for the ensuing year. 

MERIDEN. N. E. Gardner, who has 
been for the past two or three years prin- 
cipal of the Pratt school, has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of the West 
Main-street school, the second largest 
school in the town. 

SOUTH WINDSOR. James W. Scott 
has been engaged as an instructor in the 
high school. He comes from Harvard. 

EAST HARTFORD. The principal of 
the high school this year will be Mr. 
Tucker. 

Miss Flora Markham of Monson, Mass., 
has been engaged to teach in the Burnside 
school this year. 

TOLLAND. Miss Mabel L. C. Sullivan, 
who had a very successful year last year 
in the Southeast school, East Hartford, is 
to teach in district No. 9, this town, during 
the ensuing year. 

BRISTOL. The board of school visitors 
has concluded to change the course of 
study in the public schools. Instead of 


The Americat 
working man 


hours 


the working mar 
of any othe1 
nation. He 
works not 
only with 
his hands 
but with his 
head. He is 
(Wan intelli- 
gent worke1 
and pro 
duces more in a 
given length of 
time than the work. 
er of any other na 
tion. He not only 
exhausts himself physically, but mentally. 
not only muscularly, but nervously. 

The consequence is that while he is 
better fed and better housed, he is not, 
as a rule, as healthy a man as his brother 
working-man of European countries. More- 
over, like all Americans, the American 
working-man is prone to disregard his 
health and frequently even takes pride in 
abusing it. It rests with American wives to 

rotect their husbands in this respect. A 
ittle watchfulness on the part of the wife 
will frequently save her husband from a 
long ya of ill-health and possibly from 
some fatal illness. When a man feels “out 
of sorts’ itis because his digestion is dis- 
ordered or his liver is torpid. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery will promptly 
correct these disorders. It is the great 
blood-maker and flesh-builder. It restores 
the appetite, makes digestion perfect and 
the liver active. It purifies the blood and 
tones the nerves. It cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption, bronchitis, asth- 
ma, weak lungs, lingering cough, spitting 
of blood and disease of the throat and nasal 
cavities. Thousands have told the story of 
its wonderful merits in letters to Dr. Pierce. 
It may be had at any medicine dealer's. 

‘Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me 
of a severe case of poisoning of the blood,” 
writes Mrs. Selia Ricca, of Coast, Santa Cruz Co. 
Cal. ‘‘That was two years ago, and I have not had 
a boil or sore of any kind since.” 

It is as easy to be well as ill—and much 
more comfortable. Constipation is the 
cause of many forms of illness. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets cure constipation. They 
are tiny, sugar-coated granules. One lit- 
tle ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a gentle laxative, two a mild 
cathartic. Dealers in medicines sell them. 


ten grades, there will be eight, including 
the kindergarten, which has been hereto- 
fore considered a separate branch. Pupils 
will be advanced but one grade per year 
hereafter. Several new studies have been 
incorporated in the course. The new 
course of study is as follows: Arithmetic, 
reading, literature, language, grammar, 
spelling, history, civil government, geog- 
raphy, writing, physiology, nature stufiy, 
drawing, manual training, and vocal 
music. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. New York, having ac- 
cepted the princely gift of the consolidated 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries, which, 
with the funds accompanying them, 
amount in value to $8,000,000, is still hag- 
gling, through its mayor, over the housing 
of the books. The explanation probably is 
that there is no politics in it.——Superin- 
tendent Maxwell reports that the number 
of children in Greater New York for the 
year ending July 31, 1898, between the ages 
of five and eighteen was 702,162. The ex- 
penditures for all school purposes for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, were $10,576,770, 
being $22.48 per capita for the whole city. 
The whole number of principals and teach- 
ers employed was 9,452, of whom 772 were 
men. To house all the children, 450 
schoolhouses, with a seating capacity of 
385,091, were provided, at a cost to the city 
of $241,330,843. Other school property is 
estimated at $1,897,610. Thirty-two new 
school buildings have been erected during 
the year. An experiment is under 
way in New York vacation schools similar 
to the modern British system, which may 
prove a success. It is to organize school 
sports so as to work off the superfluous 
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energy of the street boys in a manner that 
will result in advantage to them instead of 
harm. The movement, though unique in 
this country, is regarded with favor by the 
school board. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. It is reported that ex- 
President Cleveland has decided to set 
aside sixty acres of his fine farm near 
Princeton as a school farm for boys from 
the city slums; not as a reformatory, but 
fer the purpose of removing bright boys 
from an atmosphere of vice and crime and 
educating them for useful citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WEST CHESTER. Miss Margaret Mc- 
Closkey, recently principal of the Model 
school at the Lock Haven state normal 
school, has been elected to a position in 
the Model school of the West Chester state 
normal school, and will be associated there 
with Miss Blanchard, who has long been 
the efficient principal of that school. Miss 
McCloskey is well known as a superior pri- 
mary teacher, and has been a favorite in- 
structor on many institute platforms in 
Pennsylvania.——-Miss Jessie R. Axtell of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, a graduate of the 
New England conservatory, and for three 
vears director of the music department of 
Oahu College, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
has also been elected a teacher in the music 
department of the West Chester state nor- 
mal school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The report of the In- 
dian commissioner, Jones, contains an in- 
teresting statement in regard to the non- 
reservation schools. He states that these 
schools afford the same advantages as the 
schools in the service; that seventy-six 
per cent. of the graduates return to the 
reservations and become good citizens, 
and that forty-eight per cent. take up alot- 
ments after their return to the reserva- 
tion.——The chancellor of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Holland, has called at 
the navy department and delivered to 
Assistant Secretary Allen a unique and 
elegant box, inclosing the degree of LL.D., 
conferred by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Admiral Dewey. With the de- 
gree are the insignia of an LL.D., includ- 
ing a doctor’s hood of rich purple velvet. 
The degree and insignia are inclosed in a 
highly wrought box made of Pennsylvania 
oak, lined with velvet and bearing the uni- 
versity seal and colors. This is done up 
in a large silk Ameriean flag, then 
wrapped in manila paper, and the whole 
inclosed in a handsome outer box of Ver- 
mont pine. Mr. Allen will forward the 
box to Admiral Dewey at Manila. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Dr. John B. Hamilton has 
been elected president of the board of 
library trustees by a non-partisan vote. 
——tThe trustees of the University of Chi- 
cago are about to erect ‘Haskell hall’ for 
the use of Morgan Park Academy, which is 
to be a preparatory school for entrance to 
the university. This is really two separate 
and distinct dormitories, with one common 
entrance. Each will accommodate thirty 
students.——The grade teachers have met 
another source of excitement and worry. 
They struggled for a long time and hard 
to secure an increase of salary, and gained 
their point. Now they fear they will lose 
what they had gained in consequence of a 
reduced assessment for school purposes by 
$300,000 for 1898 compared with 1897. 
They may be able to secure the addition 
voted them for the current year, but in the 
estimation of at least some of the school 
board, unless the assessment is increased, 
there will be no money in the treasury to 
pay the full salaries in 1900.——The com- 
mittee on school management has recom- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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mended nine new kindergarten branches 
or the public schools in different parts of 
the city; that $11,000 be appropriated to 
purchase books for indigent pupils; and 
that sixteen schools be selected in which 
domestic science or sewing and cooking 
shall be taught, with $25,000 set aside for 
the purpose.——Superintendent Andrews 
attends a meeting of the school board, and 
is welcomed by the new committee. He 
makes a brief speech, and expresses his 
gratitude for the greatest honor that could 
be conferred upon him in this or any other 
country, in electing him superintendent of 
Chicago public schools. The Times- 
Herald says Mayor Harrison’s new men on 
the committee were given all the places of 
honor. The union labor question comes 
up again. —— Mr. Milliken, the acting 
superintendent of vacation schools in the 
city, is an enthusiast on the subject. He 
says he will urge the board of education 
to open a vacation school in every school 
building next year. He reported one 
school he had recently visited numbering 
400 pupils, and said the school would have 
1,000 pupils if they could be seated. On 
parents’ reception day addresses were de- 
livered by scholars and guests in six dif- 
ferent languages.——Great interest is 
manifested by the teachers from the city 
and students of the university in Dr. W. T. 

Harris’ course of lectures delivered here. 
——The school board are to open eight 
new schools for teaching cooking and sew- 
ing, which shall be “‘centres,”’ like the man- 
ual training schools, for classes drawn 
from all the schools around them.—— 
Early this year Mayor Harrison appointed 
a commission to make suggestions for the 
improvement of the city school system. 
This committee has made a report, and it 
is now in the hands of the mayor to be 
acted upon by the new school board. It 

suggests radical changes and new ways. 
A lively discussion will be evoked, es- 

pecially over the following assertion: 

That an effort be made to increase the 

number of men teachers in the city 
schools, and to this end a larger salary be 
fixed for them than for women in the dif- 

ferent groups under the schedule of sal- 

aries._-—A corporation has been formed 

with 250 shares to be sold only to teachers, 
called the Teachers’ Country Club, which 
will have its clubhouse somewhere in cen- 

tral or northern Wisconsin. The inten- 
tion is to run a farm as a dairy and poul- 
try farm and vegetable garden to pay the 
expenses of the stock owners for their 
summer outing and railroad fare. The 
club will not be in operation until next 

year. 

Illinois was the banner state as repre- 
sented at the National Teachers’ Associa- 
ticn at Washington. On her roll of dele- 
gates at the Arlington were 700 names. 
Pennsylvania sent 500; New York, 400; 
Wisconsin, 250; Indiana, 300; Utah, 100; 
California, 400; and Kansas, 200. 

PEORIA. Through efforts’ of 
Bishop Spalding, a very fine school build- 
ing will soon be erected at the corner of* 
Madison avenue and Jackson street at an 
expense of $40,000. 

SPRINGFIELD. The board of exam- 
iners for the state superintendent reports 
twenty-four teachers as having obtained 
the rank for life certificates, and twenty- 
eight who have obtained the five-year cer- 
tificates. 


INDIANA. 


CHEYENNE. J. O. Churchill has just 
received his fourteenth unanimous election 
as superintendent of schools, and been 
offered a three years’ contract by the board 
of education. The Cheyenne public 
schools have for fifteen years been en- 
tirely free from political influence, and a 
strong effort is being made to lift the 
state university out of politics by giving 
the parties an equal share of the offices. 

VALPARAISO. The elocution depart- 
ment of the normal school gave its annual 
programme before a very large audience 
on the evening of August 9 at the college 
auditorium.——The twenty-fifth anniver- 
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sary of the Northern Indiana normal 
school was attended August 10 with a large 
attendance and much enthusiasm.——The 
Star Society of the Northern Indiana nor- 
mal school held its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in this city August 6, 1898. 

INDIANAPOLIS. A bitter contest is 
likely to occur between the representatives 
of the state and non-state colleges. The 
representatives of these two classes of in- 
stitutions have held a conference, but 
failed to reach an agreement. The non- 
state colleges demand representation upon 
the state board of education, which is re- 
fused, and the non-state colleges will ap- 
peal to the legislature. 


IOWA. 

MT. VERNON. Dr. Charles J. Goodwin, 
professor of Greek in Cornell College, has 
published in pamphlet form a valuable 
study of the figures, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary of Apollonius Rhodius. It is his des- 
sertation for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy of Johns Hopkins University. 


MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. John E. Hammond, state 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
become a recognized power in the state, 
especially in the interest of the common 
schools, to which he has devoted his ener- 
gies. He was largely instrumental in se- 
curing the enactment of the present com- 
pulsory law, and the establishment of a 
system of grading the county schools. He 
is now only thirty-six years old. 


MINNESOTA. 


ALEXANDRIA. Superintendent J. A. 
Cranston of Elk river has been selected to 
fill the vacancy made by Superintendent 
Phillips’ resignation. Mr. Cranston is one 
of the best men of the state, and much is 
expected of him here. 

LITCHFIELD. Superintendent R. C. 
Dewey has gone to war as first lieutenant 
of company C of the Fifteenth regiment, 
M. V. 1. He had just been re-elected at an 
increased salary and had another instruc- 
tor added to his high school corps. The 
board has granted him a year’s leave of 
absence. 

KASSON. E. H. Ellsworth of Breck- 
erridge has been elected superintendent 
for next year. Mr. Ellsworth has been at 
Breckenridge three years. 

ST. CLOUD. Miss Lora Levans, one of 
the strongest eighth grade teachers of the 
state, has resigned, and will take special 
work in history at the Chicago University 
next year. Sewing will be put in, and 
also whittling in the four lower grades next 
year. $25,000 worth of bonds have been 
sold to make additions long needed to some 
of the school buildings and to remodel the 
high school building. 

FERGUS FALLS. Superintendent C. A. 
Pallard was married recently to Miss Edna 
Rell. They will spend the next month at 
Red Lake Falls, where Mr. Ballard con- 
ducts the summer school. 

SPRING VALLEY. W. W. Kilgore, for 
many years past the able principal of the 
Red Wing high school, has been chosen 
superintendent, to succeed E. EB. Campbell. 

Superintendent Aaron Schmidt has re- 
signed at Jackson. 

County Superintendent O. M. Haugan of 
Ottertail county has resigned. 

Superintendent S. S. Parr of St. Cloud, 
Superintendent Frank A. Weld of Still- 
water, President L. C. Lord of the Moor- 
head normal school, Assistant State Super- 
intendent C. W. G. Hyde, and Superintend- 


ent W. W. Pendergast are to be the lec- 
turers before the summer training schools 
this year. 

Superintendent J. L. Torrens of Redwood 
Falls succeeds Z. N. Vaughn at Anoka; the 
latter will study law. 

It is at last decided that Professor Irwin 
Shepard, who, as president of the Winona 
state normal school, has so long been 
prominently identified with the educa- 
tional interests of the state of Minnesota, 
is to accept the permanent secretaryship of 
the N. E. A., and will-soon retire from the 
presidency of the normal school, Although 
not officially announced, the vacancy at 
Winona will undoubtedly be filled by the 
promotion of President L. C. Lord, who 
has been ten years in charge of the Moor- 
head normal school. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS CITY. The choice of Hon. L. 
E. Wolfe as superintendent of this city is 
one of the gratifying events of the season. 
He is a royal man, well equipped for the 
best of work. He has a national reputa- 
tion. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina are soon to have textile 
schools of their own. ‘The first will be lo- 
cated in this city. The South Carolina in- 
stitution will be connected with the Clew- 
son College industrial school, and the 
North Carolina school will be built near, 
and probably under the jurisdiction of, 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Raleigh. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The Daily Picayune 
of July 1 devoted three full pages to an ac- 
count of the closing of the schools, when 
25,000 children went out on a vacation of 
two months. Three columns were given 
to a brilliant write-up of the schools and 
their administration under the lead of 
Warren Easton, who, with twenty-five of 
his teachers, went to Washington for at- 
tendance upon the meeting of the N. E. A. 
At the closing exercises patriotism ran 
riot. The stars and stripes floated from 
every school building and adorned the 
schoolrooms, while patriotic songs and 
recitations were heard from every plat- 
form. Mr. Easton has been at the head of 
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the schools ever since the city entered 
the excellent work of Superintendent 
upon its career of modern education. The 
Picayune says: ‘“‘A word must be said of 
Easton during all these years. Besides 
giving the schools generally his constant 
supervision, his special work has been the 
development of the teachers’ training 
school, known as the New Orleans normal. 
His great desire is to give each school the 
best teachers that can be procured, and as 
the special training of teachers is now 
acknowledged to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in education, Mr. Easton 
has spared neither time nor trouble in 
building up the work of the normal school, 
and has given it from the beginning the 
benefit of his great experience. The de- 
velopment of the kindergarten depart- 
ment in all the schools where it was possi- 
ble and practicable to introduce this train- 
ing for the little ones has also formed the 
object of Mr. Easton’s special care. Upon 
his advice the board of directors intro- 
duced supervisors of drawing and music 
in the schools, and the introduction of 
physical culture has been of the greatest 
benefit to teachers and pupils, for the 
healthy mind in the healthy body is one of 
Mr. Easton’s most earnest endeavors in re- 
gard to the children entrusted to his care. 
The introduction of nature study and cor- 
relation work under the line of nature 
study has also been a marked feature of 
improved school work. The abolishment 
of corporal punishment practically in the 
boys’ departments of the schools, and en- 
tirely in the girls’, is a sign of the ad- 
vanced steps taken, and the development 
of the system towards co-education of the 
sexes is one of the most important move- 
ments made in the schools during the past 
ten years. -In many of the schools the 
boys and girls sit side by side, and this de- 

parture from the old and beaten track has 

been productive of best results along all 

the lines. The effort of the superintend- 

ent to secure for pupils free of cost all 

writing material used in the schoolroom 

marks his thoughtful interest in the ad- 

vancement of the pupils.” 


[Continued on page 134.) 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 
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[Contimued from page 133.) 
PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDW1N TWITMYER, Seattle. 

Professor P. A. Getz, for the past four 
years principal of the Ellensburg state 

normal school, resigned his position on the 
2nd of July. He labored hard in the inter 
est of the normal school during his con- 
nection with it, and carries with him the 
good wishes of many friends. 

The Cheney normal school, which has 
been closed during the past two years on 
account of the failure on the part of the 
legislature during its last session to ap- 
propriate funds necessary to run the 
school, will be re-opened by private sub- 
scriptions and the charge of a tuition fee 
on the 5th of September. The faculty will 
be composed of the following excellent 
corps of instructors: W. B. Turner, prin- 
cipal, psychology, history, and science; 
F. B. Babcock, vice-principal, Latin and 
English; George Becker, mathematics and 
science; J. M. Adams, civil government 
and school law; Rose M. Rice Turner, su- 
pervisor of methods and training depart- 
ment; Lillian Watter, drawing, geogra- 

phy, and assistant in training department. 

County teachers’ institutes were held 
during the month of August in the follow- 
ing counties of Washington: Wahkiakuno, 

Pacific, Kitsap, Walla Walla, Whitman, 
and Clark. ‘The plan is now being consid- 
ered by State Superintendent Browne of 
having a group of counties hold their in- 
stitutes in such near succession as to ren- 
der the employment of leading educational 
instructors in a greater number of our in- 
stitutes possible. As it is there are but 
few counties in the state that can afford 
to employ the best talent. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, the new president 
of the University of Washington, assumed 
his duties on the Ist of August. Dr. 
Graves is but twenty-nine years of age. 

The position to which Dr. A. H. Beals, 
who recently met a tragic death, had been 
elected to fill in the university will be oc- 
cupied by Dr. I. N. Hamilton, who has been 
connected with the institution for the past 
two years. Professor J. B. Walker, for- 
merly principal of the Spokane high 
school, will be a member of the university 
faculty during the coming year. 

The State Agricultural College at Pull- 
man is in a flourishing condition, Its 
total enrollment in all departments was 
357, exceeding the year previous by over 
fifty. The outlook for this institution dur- 
ing the coming year is most flattering. 

Summer normal schools are being con- 


ducted at Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, New ° 


Whatcom, Centralia, and several other 
points throughout the state, all being ap- 
parently well attended, and much excel- 
lent work being done. 

Spokane had a graduating class of 
twenty-six from its high school; Tacoma, 
fifty-seven; and Seattle, seventy-one. 
Unusually large classes were graduatea 
from nearly all the high schools in the state. 

The city of Everett is one of the few 
places in the state in which salaries have 
been increased, and there they have been 
raised ten per cent. 

The Olympia public schools had an en- 
rollment for the past year of 837. 

Miss Stowell and Miss Grupe of Ellens- 
burg normal school are taking a summer 
course at Chicago University, and Miss 
Anderson at Chautauqua. 

Miss Estelle Reel, the newly appointed 
superintendent of Indian schools for the 
United States, is attending the summer 
institutes of the Indian schools through- 
out the far West, and after this will visit 
all the agencies where schools are estab- 
lished. 

COLORADO. 

About 400 of the fifteen hundred school 
districts of Colorado have the nucleus of a 
public library, 

Mrs. Abbie Fiske Eaton, wife of the late 
Professor Eaton of Beloit College, has been 
elected professor of German in Colorado 
College, and has accepted the position. 
Mrs. Maton is the author of a number of 
German text-books, is a graduate from the 
University of Wisconsin, and spent three 
years in study in ‘Germany. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX. A thousand members of the 

Dominion Educational Association, repre- 
senting every province in Canada from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, met in convention 
in this city August 3, 1898, Among the 
distinguished speakers was Superintendent 
W. W. Stetson of Maine. A dramatic inci- 
dent cecurred when Mr. Stetson said: sig | 
am enough of an Englishman and a Cana- 
dian to wish to see this vast audience rise 
and sing ‘God Save the Queen.’ Promptly 
at his words the audience rose as if electri- 
fied and sang the national anthem with 
great enthusiasm, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August number of the Century 
has a number of features of special timeli- 
ness. Mrs. Mary Bradford Crowninshield 
writes a romance of a Spanish-American 
dictator, the title of her story being ‘‘San- 


gre de Cristo.” Frederick A. Ober con- 
tributes a paper on “The Island of Porto 
Rico,” in which he describes the charac- 
teristics, and tells of the vast resources of 
the island. Osgood Welsh, an American 
sugar-grower, brings out new facts in 
“Cuba as Seen from the Inside.’”’ Both of 
these articles are fully illustrated. Wal- 
ter Russell gives the impressions of “An 
Artist with Admiral Sampson’s Fleet.’ 
Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg cf 
the United States army discusses ‘‘The 
Sanitary Regeneration of Havana.” Hon. 
Frank A. Vanderlip presents “Facts About 
the Philippines.” Wallace Cumming pic- 
tures “Life in Manilla.” The destruction 
of the Spanish fleet in Manilla bay is de- 
scribed by three eye-witnesses, Colonel 
Jeorge A. Loud, Dr. Charles P. Kindle- 
berger, and Joel C. Evans. There is also 
given Colonel Loud’s diary, written during 
the battle. Gustav Kobbe tells of “The 
Trumpet in Camp and Battle.” A paper 
by Herbert D. Ward on “Heroes of the 
Deep” is illustrated by Varian. Andre 
Castaigne pictures two more ‘Wonders 
of the World,” the statue of Zeus and the 
Mausoleum. ‘Mark Twain” is repre- 
sented by a characteristic article, “The 
Austrian Edison Keeping School Again.” 
E. Kay Robinson tells “How India Has 
Saved Her Forests.” The high standard 
of engraving and printing is well main- 
tained. Price, $4 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for August is a timely 
discussion of ‘““‘What to Tax and How vo 
Tax It,” by the Hon. David A. Wells. Dr. 


R. W. Shufeldt contributes a well-illus- 
trated article entitled ‘“‘SSome Uses of the 
Camera in Zoology,” in which he calls at- 
tention to the value of photography for se- 
curing accurate and lifelike pictures of the 
smaller animals studied by the zoologist. 
The subject of ‘‘Emigration” is taken up 
by James Collier in his second paper in 
The Evolution of Colonies Series. The Au- 
rora Borealis is described and pictured by 
W. Farrand Felch. Professor Israel C. 
Russell contributes an important geologic 
and topographic study under the title 
“Topographic Features Due to Land- 
slides.””. A number of good illustrations 
materially aid the text. “The Manual 
Training School” is the subject of Profes- 
sor Henderson’s third chapter. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Irving Bolton gives a sketch entitled 
‘Women in Science.” ‘‘The Romance cf 
Race,” by Grant Allen, discusses important 
popular aspects of the race question. Pro- 
fessor Mary Roberts Smith of Stanford 
Junior University contributes a thoughtful 
essay under the title “Education for Do- 
mestic Life.’”” Dr. M. W. Barr is the author 
of a most timely article on “The Training 
of Mentally Deficient Children.” He se- 
verely criticises the common herding to- 
gether in our public institutions of all 
mentally imperfect individuals. “The 
Genealogy of Chemistry” is the title of a 
scholarly essay by M. E. Berthelot, the 
famous French chemist. The number is 
closed by an interesting “Sketch (with por- 
trait) of Felix Hoppe-Seyler,”’ physiologi- 
cal chemist. ‘‘Tolstoi on Art” and “A 
Great Country” are the titles in the Edi- 
tor’s Table. Price, 50 cents a number; $5 
a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The fiction number of Scribner's 
Magazine has been an institution for a 
decade. This year the colored cover is one 
of the four prize designs by Albert Herter, 
and it is a brilliant example of decorative 
printing. The most ambitious scheme in 
color-printing undertaken by an American 
magazine is the reproduction of eight full- 
page designs by Henry McCarter which ac- 
company E. S. Martin’s noble poem, ‘‘The 
Sea Is His.” The war bas necessarily 
crowded out some of the illustrated short 
stories. Mr. Davis sends a brilliant ac- 
count of ‘The Landing of Shafter's 
Army,” and the raising of the American 
flag. John R. Spears, under the title 
“The Chase of Cervera,” gives a pictur- 
esque and stirring narrative of the move- 
ments of Admiral Sampson’s squadron 
from the sailing of the battleships Iowa 
and Indiana from Key West on May 4, to 
the trapping of Cervera’s fleet by Hobson’s 
daring exploit. His description of San 
Juan bombardment is one of his best 
pieces of writing. Captain Mahan’s arti- 
cles on ‘John Paul Jones” are concluded. 
Senator Lodge continues his history 
through the Southern campaign that cul- 
minated at Cowpens; Thomas Nelson 


Page’s “Red Rock” contains an adventure 
with a “trick-doctor.” John LaFarge, the 
eminent artist and critic, contributes a let- 
ter, ‘How Shall We Know the Greatest 
Pictures?” Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


—The Forum for August, edited by J. M. 
Rice, has for its leading articles :‘‘The 
Spanish War and the Equilibrium of the 
World,” by Brooks Adams; “The Anglo- 
American Commission,” by Edward Far- 
rer; “Austria-Hungary Under the Reign 
of Francis Joseph,” II.,by his excellency 
Albert von Schaffle; ‘““New Constitutional 
Amendments,” by James Schouler; “The 
Development of the Policy of Reciprocity,” 
by Hon. John Ball Osborne; ‘“‘The Future 
of Great Telescopes,” by T. J. J. See; “Our 
Need of a Permanent Diplomatic Service,” 
by Hon. George L. Rives; “How a Savage 
Tribe Is Governed,’ by Major John W. 
Powell:. Repetition of History in Our 
War with Spain,” by S. Leonard Thurlow; 
“The Problem of Immortality: Somie Re- 
cent Mediumistic Phenomena,” by James 
H. Hyslop; and “New Trials for Old Favor- 
ites,’ by Professor Brander Matthews. All 
are timely and valuable. Price, $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. 111 Fifth avenue, 
New York:-. The Forum Publishing Com- 
pany. 


—The September Atlantic is remarkably 
rich in all departments of literature. Es- 
pecially timely is William R. Thayer’s 
brilliant sketch of Bismarck’s character 
and political work, while the newly dis- 
covered Carlyle family correspondence, an- 
notated by Charles F. Copeland, Prince 
Kropotkin’s unique autobiography, with 
Robert E. Ely’s prefatory sketch, Profes- 
sor Newcomb’s social and astronomical 
reminiscences, together with the sketches 
and reviews, part personal, part critical, of 
Sir Henry Maine, Burne-Jones, and Whit- 
comb Riley, form a combination of rare 
variety and unusual attractiveness. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—Wilhelmina, who is to be crowned 
queen of the Netherlands on September 6, 
has personally sent to Mr. Bok, the editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal—himself a 
Hollander by birth—one of her private 
portraits for publication in the next num- 
ber of his magazine. It is the last portrait 
which will be taken of the little lady be- 
fore her coronation, and will be printed in 
connection with a _ specially prepared 
sketch, showing the personality of the first 


Queen of Holland from every point of 
view. 


-—The midsummer number of St. Nicho- 
las is full of seasonable and timely arti- 
cles. E. B. Rogers, U. S. N., contributes 
an article on “Big Guns and Armor of Our 
Navy,” telling about the weapons of 
offense and the means of offense which are 
so much in evidence these days. and J. 
Parmly Paret, who is a noted tennis-player 
himself, discusses ‘‘Lawn Tennis for 
School Boys,” in which he gives much ex- 
cellent advice to beginners in the game. 


—In the Pall Mall Magazine for August 
are a great variety of interesting articles. 
One of special interest is one by Vice-Ad- 
miral P. H. Colomb on ‘‘The Lessons of the 
Present War with Spain,” by David Han- 
nay. The publishing office of this charm- 
ingly illustrated monthly is now at Astor 
Court building, New York. Price, $3.00 a 
year. It is edited by Lord Frederic Ham- 
ilton. 


—A valuable symposium to be com- 
mended to mothers and teachers is begun 
in the Woman’s Home Companion for Au- 
gust on child-training, by four prominent 
educators, the first paper being furnished 
by Lucy Wheelock, the eminent Boston 
kindergartner, who treats of ‘‘The Child in 
the Kindergarten.” Springfield, O.: Mast, 
Crowell, & Kirkpatrick. 


—In the August Harper’s Round Table 
will be found an interesting sea story by 
James Barnes, entitled “The Blockaders.”’ 
It is an account of the life and adventures 
of the blockade-runner Falcon, which was 
captured by the Federal navy off Charles- 
ton, while that port was being blockaded 
by the Yankee fleet. ; 


—Among the interesting articles an- 
nounced for early publication in Harper’s 
Bazar may be mentioned ‘“‘Leading Fem- 
inine Educators,” by Carolyn Halsted, an 
illustrated paper giving portraits and 
sketches of the deans and presidents of the 
foremost women’s colleges in the United 
States. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

North American Review for August; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for August; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. ” 

The Forum for August; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York. 


Skyward and Bac 


By Lucy M. Robinson 
Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 


beginning second grade pupils. 


( D} Newark, N. J., Jan. 14, 1898. 


ScHOOL EpucatTIon Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please supply the Board of Education with 


151 copies of Skyward and Back. (Second order) 


D. ARGUE, Secy. 
YonkKERS, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1898, 


EpucarTion Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send at once and bill to our board, 


same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 
Back. BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


26 Washington Avenue South, ° 


The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- 
lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. 


Prettily IMlustrated. Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. 
Liberal discount for introduction and in quantities. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY 


Z. R. Secy. 


Especially doI like Skyward and Back. It is 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
children can understand and enjoy. — MARY F, 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary W 


ork, Milwaukee. 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children, 
sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to 
coment them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 
apoils, 


Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward and 
Buck, is a decided addition to the renting matter 
of first and second grades, I have carefully used 
it in my school and find that the little folks are 
delighted with it. It solves the problem of teach- 
ing the “‘long words’’—and the methods which 
woes nesereny follow the use of the book will 
greatly improve general expression.—J. C. 
ANT, Principal Humboldt School, 


I have read Skyward and Back through with 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for 
supplementary use. It is correct and pleasing in 
style and poetical in subject and treatment and 
ought to help teachers and children.—C. B. GIL- 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


It is in such close 


By Mail, 30c. 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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Aug. 25, 1898. 


Some New Books. 


NAL 


Title 
The Paternal State in France and Germany.......... 
Labor 


The Moral Imbeciles 
Letters of George William Curtis to John 8. Dwight 
Elementary English : 
Dryden’s Palamon aod Arcite 
Problems in Arithmetic—(Book 
Advice for Seekers 
Counsel for Christian Workers. 
Little Journeys—Daniel Webster. 
The Cuban Spy 
The Later English Drama 
History of Modern Europe............... 
Dryden’s Palamon and 
Twenty Centuries of English History 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century................... 
From Chaucer to Tennyson 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Thackeray. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.75 
Gaullieser. $s 1,25 
Cooke, (Ed. } 1.50 
Lyt American Book Co., N. Y. 35 


4yte. 
Brewster. [Ed.] Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. .50 
i I 


Gay. 3. H, Sanborn & Co., Boston. — 
Spurgeon, The Union Press, Pa. 50 

Hubbard, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. -10 
Elivas. Fred A. Stokes Co., 1.25 
Dumsut. Penn Publishing Co , Pa. 15 
Brown. (Ed.] A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.20 
Schwill. Chas. Scribner's Sons, ‘* 1.50 
_ Ginn & Co., Boston. 49 
Joy. The Chautauqua, 1.09 
Judson, Century Press. 1.0 
Beers. Chautauqua Press, 1.00 


We have concluded the sale of Sanbeams 
Magazine to Edward J. Wessels, president 
of the Universe Publishing Company, and 
publisher of The Universe, an illustrated 
weekly newspaper for young people and 
busy men and women. Mr. Wessels now 
owns all right, title, and interest in Sun- 
beams. All communications intended for 
that paper should’ hereafter be addressed 
to Universe Publishing Company, 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The Carleton Press, 
publishers of Sunbeams Magazine. With 
reference to the above notice, we desire 
to state that all subscribers will receive 
two (2) issues of The Universe for every 
copy of Sunbeams due. 

Sunbeams will no longer be published, 
but will be merged into The Universe. All 
contracts made by Sunbeams will be car- 
ried out by us. Universe Publishing Com- 
pany, E. J. Wessels, president. 


At the beginning of the school year 
teachers return to their work with new en- 
thusiasm and with a firm resolve to help 
the boys and girls make the most of them- 
selves. Every such teacher will find help 
in this direction “in the Perry Pictures.” 
They will bring beauty and gladness into 
the life of the child. They can be made to 
affect the home powerfully for good. To 
know these pictures is to desire them. 
Sold at one cent each by the hundred, post- 
age prepaid, they are within the reach of 
all. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue 
to-day. Address, The Perry Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass. 


A new book by the author of ‘Social 
Evolution” will be published shortly by 
the Macmillan Company. “The Control 
of the Tropics” is the subject of the vol- 
ume, and Mr. Kidd at the outset of his 
present time the foremost subject occu- 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

to and from 42d 8t. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


2004 


argument makes the point that at the 
pying the attention of the American peo- 
ple is one which involves the question of 
the future government of two of the rich- 
est portions of the tropical regions of the 
earth. The author propounds a _ very 
thoughtful theory of the stand which must 
be taken by the white races, and discusses 
the subject from a point of view which 
is of vital importance to all Americans 
at the present time. The keynote of his- 
argument is that the dominant white races 
must assume the responsibility for the 
governmental control of the tropics. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCLATION OF AMERICA. 
Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ............. ‘Toronto, Can, 
Educational News... Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. ¥ 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ......... ..... Danville, Ill. 

Iowa Normal Monthly.. ......... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education...... Peveees Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............. Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly.......Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 


Primary Education......... Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin..... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il. 
Southern Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. ..............New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y, 
Texas School Journal........... . Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher....... Milwaukee. Wis 


The Great Historical Review, 


Published 


CURRENT HISTORY 


ESTABLISHED 18090. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


A quarterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes, Fully 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
carefully prepared, accurate, and at the 
sane time fully illustrated 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


be found as in CurrENT History. 
No American should be without it. 


‘Exactly the magazine that the busy man or 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs.”—Union Signal, Chicago. 


Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


We think of establishing a chair of Romance languages, and want a young man to come here 
and build itup. We shall probably make him an instructor at first, with a salary of $1,200, but 
the place will rise to a professorship. You sent me so many teachers while I was at the State 
Normal College that you know just what | want. Nominate the man if possible. — JAMES K. 
Powers, President Alabama State Uni versity, Tuscaloosa, Ala., May 21, 1889. 

George G. Brownell, just finishing his post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins, is the man, as 
you will see from statements and recommendations enclosed. — To the same, May 23, 189s. 

Telegram : — Brownell elected instructor in Romance languages; salary, $1,200. Notify 
him. — The same, June 15, 1898. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 42ditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch OUfice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Coll > 


MERICAN Py TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Ch 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


SYRACUSE TEHEACHERKS’ AGENCY. 
NOAH ARS, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


— Kindergarten ; Primary (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, &th 
Wanted, Teachers — grade) ; ‘rincipals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, 


Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. | 100 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA Pa. 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 


(6) Allentown, 


hand ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- no better way 
than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. Long distance telephone. 
for first-class positions, Write forinformation concerning the National 


‘EACHERS 
EAC Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


sylvania and other States. Four teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools, | , !fin seareh of either, you may find it 


. to your advantage to write us fully in 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers, regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
‘ A 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Cumb., Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
teachers than any other section. THK SouTH- 
ashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 
The South and West offer better advantages to —— 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY; 
in that field, 


For full information write to 
Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
M 


AKRON, OHIO, WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Supr. MAXSON wlainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
“TL invariably go to 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth S8t., 
recommendation plan, ¥. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


WHEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Fatablished 1865. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1860. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


16 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth tp 
sd NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERIUVAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2ist Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 


Teachers Wante 


Teachers who are willin g to devotea | 
Wanted, yart of their spare time to soliciting | 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us| 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 

furnish all necessarv supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND POB. CO. 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
~ | continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Bng- 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | land Publishing Company. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
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The best Examine 


them 


United States, 


make an 


Histories 


on the before you 


market 


adoption 


to-day 
& & 
In Mechanism they are unexcelled ; in Price, the cheapest. 


THE WAR IS OVER, 

And Morris's Histories are the first to give a full account 
of the Spanish-American war from the sinking of 
the Maine to the signing of the preliminary treaty of 
peace. These Histories are fully up to date. They 
contain many new and valuable features. 


Do not adopt United States Histories before examining Morris’s. 


Send for circulars and terms of introduction. 
Correspondence solicited. 


School Supplies of Every Description. 


CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION, 


STEATITE CRAYONS. 


_ The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon, Makes a white mark, easily erased. Is very durable. 
Price, per gross, 75 cents. 


American Soapstone Pencils. 
Sizes, 5, 514, 6, and 6% inches. 
Samples of Pencils and Crayons upon application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubi 


ANT, Fub Shers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE, 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch Bt. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers} To Teacu HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ‘ Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


(1 Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation. 

. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. _ 


Admirable 
Features 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: ee BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, * 3 Somerset Street. 


’ it been in as great demand as 


this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 


Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 


ever before. 
desire a change. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


The Hiawatha Primer 


By Miss FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 


d Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use as the 
child’s first book in reading, 


Tye HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 139 pages of reading text, 8 full-page colored illustrations, 4 fuli- 


e black and white illustrations, and 65 part-page illustrations in black and white, or silhouette ; and 
vauipped with reading and writing lessons fn the latest vertical script, and many special features, 


Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, 40 cents. 


Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha 


(RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Nos. 13 AND 14,) 
In two parts, each, paper, 15 cents; the two parts, in one volume, cloth, 40 cents, 


With 8 full-page illustrations by Frederic Remington, illustrations of Indian Wearing Ajparv| 
and Utensils, Notes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Indian Names. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


YOU WILL SOON NEED 


UANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK. Contains space in which 3,300 daily reci- 
tations may be made. Ten months’ marking with but one writing of the name. Flexible 
cloth. Handy, neat, serviceable. Price, 30 cts.; 2 or more, 25 cts. each. Specimen pages free, 


L aeeh ape CARDS. We carry a large variety to meet all requirements, Prices from 50 cts. 


to $1.00 per 100. Send for samples. 


ETZ’S PHYSICAL CULTURE BOOKS. Are now in use in all Indian Schools under 


charge of the U. S. Government. 


Book I., Free Gymnastics, 75 cts.; Book II., Tactics, 75 
cts.; Book III., Light Gymnastics, 75 cts. ‘The three for $2.00. 
CHOOL SINGING BOOKS. We have a large variety. Prices, 5 cts. apiece upward to 35 
cts. All advertised in our catalogue for teachers. Send for it. 


A, FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


43-47 East J0th St., 


COMPANY New Yorke 


Educational Institutions 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


EDUCATE YOUR BOYS 
at the leading College Schoo! of West- 
® ern Pennsylvania. Beautiful, healthy location. ¢ 
® Boys only, above ten years of age. Number lim-@ 
ited; therefore send at once for catalogue. 

Kiskiminetas School, 

WILSON & FAIR. ‘altsburg, Pa. S 


OOOO OOOOOOOOOQOOL 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


of 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 


BY 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CHESTER CONANT, Greenfield, Muss. : 

I expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to finish it at one sitting. It is ad- 
mirable and true, 


From Gen. H. C. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 


From Rev. WM. 8S. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. : 
I have read your ** Reminiscences of School Life”’ 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


For sale ~f NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., or 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 
ORCUTT, 165 Harvard S8t., DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


4 FOR SALE. 

+ A Primary and College Preparatory Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Twenty-five years’ successful work. 
Certificates to leading colleges. Small capital re- 

¢ quired. Address MIss ELLEN FINN, at this office. 


School. Thorough at DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex County, Mass. 
- Situation accessible and secluded. All healthful 
outdoor sports. New Catalogue ready. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, Master. 


i FOR ENTERING COLLEGE ora Scientific 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chew- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d. Fall 
term begins September 15th. 

For Catalogues address THE REGISTRAR, 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specia! 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHCOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulara address 
w HENRY WHITTEMORE., Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoyprEn, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SOCHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w . P. BEOKWITH._ 
NORMAL SUHOOL, WrsTFiELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 

JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

~_FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Geo LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street, Boater. 
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